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[We make no apology to our readers for giving them a full 
translation of the following paper, read by M. Nocard before 
the Société Centrale de Médecine Vétérinaire in Paris. It 
has already been translated into German and Italian, and is 
regarded by Continental surgeons as of extreme importance. | 
THE tubercle of glanders is anatomically characterised by a 
rounded nodule of the size of a millet-seed, sometimes of a 
hemp-seed, and even sometimes of a small pea. When we 
pass our hands over the surface of a glandered lung, we 
experience a sensation as of small, hard bodies, something 
like small-shot, encased under the pleura or in the thickness 
of the lung-tissue. The appearance of the tubercle varies 
according to age; at the very beginning it is a little rounded 
mass, of yellow, grey or pink colour, semi-transparent, easily 
giving way under pressure, homogeneous throughout, with- 
out central softening and without thickening of the tissue in 
its periphery. We might describe it as a little fleshy 
cicatricle of recent formation ; it has the consistency and the 
special transparency of such cicatricles, it has also their 
structure, and is, like them, essentially composed of a mass 
of leucocytes, which indicate their full vitality by their 
reaction to colouring matter. At a later period we perceive 
in the centre of the mass a little opaque, white point, 
indicating the mortification of the cells, and their caseous 
transformation. This opaque point increases gradually in 
extent; at first it is tolerably firm, and is surrounded by a 
thick layer of tissue, which has preserved its original trans- 
parency, but gradually it slackens in proportion as the layer 
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which imprisons it becomes smaller and denser, and under- 
goes fibrous transformation. 

If we examine carefully the lungs of a horse that has been 
slaughtered as suffering from chronic glanders, we always 
find in them tubercles of these different types. When we 
subject to the mallein-test all the stable-companions of a 
glandered horse, we nearly always find that a certain number 
of them, though healthy in appearance, show the characteristic 
reaction ; if we slaughter these, we find in their lungs miliary 
tubercles in varying number, many of them having the trans- 
lucent appearance which characterises the first stage in the 
evolution of the tubercle; in some of these horses we may 
find only a small number of these translucent tubercles, nay 
more, if the stable has been a long time infected, we may 
even find at our fos/-morfem similar tubercles in horses which 
did not react to the mallein. 

Again, if we inoculate a guinea-pig or an ass with trans- 
lucent tubercles, even when these are taken from the lungs of 
a clinically-glandered horse, the inoculation generally remains 
without effect; likewise, we can generally obtain 2o cultures 
of these tubercles, even when we select the most suitable 
medium for the glanders-bacillus. 

This body of facts goes to explain the keen disputes that 
have arisen with regard to the significance which we ought 
to attach to the translucent tubercles. I myself have more 
than once endeavoured to show that these tubercles are 
really of a glanderous nature. Then all, or nearly all, the 
standard writers have described them as being the first stage 
of glanders-tubercle ; 1 may name Reynal, Trasbot, Zundel, 
Leisering, R6Oll, Rabe, Ravitsch, Kitt, Dieckerhoff, Fried- 
berger, and Fréhner. We find them always, when we search 
carefully, in the midst of caseous nodules, whose glanderous 
origin is not disputed. We observe them only in horses 
coming from infected centres. On the other hand, if inocu- 
lation and culture commonly give no results, it is not always 
so; I have heard of cases in which others than myself have 
obtained typical and virulent cultures. Now I will explain 
why attempts at inoculation and cultures succeed so seldom. 
The tubercle is translucent as long as the cells accumulated 
round the bacillus remain living, and they can only remain 
living if they have been successful in the fight they have 
waged against the bacillus; in this case the tubercle retains 
for a long time its initial aspect, afterwards it undergoes 
fibrous transformation, and at length, owing to the progress 
of the cicatricial contraction, it disappears altogether. On 
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the other hand, the triumph of the bacillus brings about the 
mortification and caseation of the cells which are in contact 
with it, and which are the first to undergo the deadly influence 
of the toxines which it elaborates ; this explains the opaque 
white point which forms in the centre of the tubercle, and 
gradually increases in size just in proportion as the bacilli 
multiply in the midst of the cellular débris. After this it is 
easy to understand why the inoculation and the culture of 
translucent tubercles generally give no result, and why also 
horses, having such tubercles in their lungs, may not re-act 
to mallein; it is because the tubercles are no longer virulent, 
contain no longer living bacilli. This interpretation is 
correct, in absolute conformity with what is known of the 
relations between the cells and the microbes, or their 
toxines; I admit, however, that it is a little too theoretical, 
and I can quite understand that it may sometimes have left 
doubts in the minds of practitioners who have not made a 
profound study of these difficult subjects. I adduce to-day 
arguments which, I hope, will remove all doubts. 

If I were to succeed in producing experimentally in sound 
horses pulmonary lesions identical with those of natural 
glanders, and more especially translucent tubercles, surely 
no one would dispute any longer the glanderous origin of 
these tubercles. This is what I have endeavoured to do, 
but it is not easy to bring about the formation of mz/eary 
tubercles analogous to those of chronic glanders; inocula- 
tion by pricking or scarification, by subcutaneous, intra- 
venous, or tracheal injection, pulverisation in the trachea, all 
succeed in making the animal on which we are experiment- 
ing glanderous, but if we find at the fost-mortem of this 
animal the lungs full of glanderous lesions, these lesions are 
not miliary tubercles, but simply more or less extensive 
infarctions, foci, generally limited, of pneumonia or of 
glanderous broncho-pneumonia, more or less analogous to 
the well-known lesions which we find in the ass after inocu- 
lation with a glanderous product. 

I was a trifle discouraged by the ill success of my efforts, 
when all at once I obtained on one of my experimental 
subjects the miliary eruption which I had so long been 
seeking for in vain. The subject was a mule to which I had 
administered a small quantity of virulent glanders-culture 
in the centre of a carrot. ‘he lungs of this animal were 
quite crammed with miliary tubercles at all stages of their 
evolution; one might observe especially a great quantity of 
translucent tubercles absolutely identical with those which we 
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find, sometimes singly, sometimes in small quantities at the 
post-mortems of contaminated horses which, without pre- 
senting any symptoms of glanders, have yet reacted to 
mallein. I confess that this unexpected result gave me 
immense satisfaction ; it was only as a forlorn hope and to 
satisfy my conscience that I had tried the experiment. I did 
not believe in the contagion of glanders through the digestive 
tract: what we know of the glanders bacillus, its fragility and 
liability to destruction, made me think it very improbable 
that it would resist the action of the digestive juices. Still, 
so early as 1854, Renault declared that he had produced 
glanders by ingestion of glanderous matter, and M. Chauveau, 
who had been present at M. Renault’s experiments, had often 
confirmed his statement. But these experiments seemed to 
me to prove very little. At that time glanders was very rife 
among horses; the College hospitals at Alfort, where 
Renault was experimenting, always contained glanderous 
animals under treatment or observation, but we had no 
means of ascertaining whether the animals experimented 
upon were really immune against glanders or not, and there 
was always a possibility of contamination prior or subsequent 
to the experiment. This opinion was so generally admitted 
that in 1886 L6Offler considered infection through the digestive 
organs as “certainly possible but not yet demonstrated.” 
After this 1 repeated the experiment on 20 subjects (18 
horses, 1 ass and 1 mule): I either spread the glanders- 
culture between two slices of carrot or stale bread, like a 
sandwich, or, by preference, | diluted it in half a bucket of 
water. Immediately after the ingestion of the poison I offered 
the subject—which had been kept on low diet since the day 
before—a bucket of pure water, which it drank greedily. 
This veritable irrigation carried along with it all the virulent 
particles which might have been left clinging to the surface 
of the higher digestive passages. In all the animals the 
experiment produced the same results: they all became 
glanderous on the third to the eighth day after ingestion of 
the poison. In eight of the subjects glanders was betrayed 
only by reaction to mallein; in the other twelve there 
appeared ganglionary congestion in the region of the mouth. 
In addition, four of them had ulcerations of the larynx, or of 
the nasal septum. In all of them the lungs were infiltrated 
with glanderous lesions, varying in number and consisting 
mostly of miliary tubercles, some caseous and softened, 
others entirely translucent, others again in process of casea- 
tion. It may be objected that these translucent tubercles 
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might have existed prior to the formation of the glanderous 
lesions produced by the injected microbes: to this I answered 
that in several of these experiments I kept as tests, horses 
from the same stock as those subjected to the poison-injec- 
tion; now, at the /fos/-mortem the lungs of the test horses 
contained not atrace of the translucent tubercles which were 
found in such numbers in the lungs of their companions. 

One of these experiments was conducted at the instance of 
the Minister for War; it dealt with six horses from regiments 
in which glanders had not been observed for ten years. 
None of these horses had reacted to mallein. Two of them 
were set aside to serve as tests, and the other four received— 
diluted in half a bucket of water—the product of a culture on 
potato of a very virulent glanders-bacillus. Fifty hours after 
the ingestion the temperature of these four horses went 
suddenly up eight-tenths of a degree Centig.; an injection of 
mallein given on the sixth day produced in the four horses an 
organic reaction so intense that for three days we were afraid 
they would succumb ; the test-horses, on the other hand, bore 
the injection of mallein without any reaction. From the 
eighth day the four animals experimented on had the glands 
of the jaw in a viscous condition, and one of them showed a 
running at the nose and ulcerations of the nasal membranes. 
On the fifteenth day after the ingestion two of the glandered 
horses and one of the test-horses were slaughtered. The 
post-mortem was conducted with the greatest care, and it was 
found that the glandered animals had their lungs filled with 
a great number of miliary tubercles at all stages of develop- 
ment, many of them being quite translucent. On the other 
hand, the lungs of the test-horse contained not a single 
tubercle, translucent or otherwise. Was not this experiment 
absolutely conclusive? In healthy horses, whose lungs con- 
tain no tubercle, ingestion of a glanders product causes in a 
few days the formation of a great number of tubercles of all 
kinds: is it possible to deny after this the glanderous origin 
of translucent tubercles ? 

From another point of view these experiments have great 
importance: they show the danger of common drinking- 
troughs, which are the rule in the army and amongst our 
great carrying companies; let one glandered horse snort into 
the trough and the chances are that a great number of those 
which come after him to drink therefrom will be infected, 
and the danger will be all the greater the longer the disease 
is unsuspected ; at each meal the opportunity of fresh 
infection will be presented, and for glanders, just as for 
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tuberculosis, a repetition of the infection increases consider- 
ably the gravity of the disease; it is this which makes 
glanders accompanied by nasal discharge so dangerous—by 
a sort of self-infection constantly repeated the patient in- 
creases daily the number of his pulmonary lesions by soiling 
with his mucous discharge the food which he is assimilating. 
We can thus also better understand the frequency of glanders 
in horses which make frequent stays in hotel-stables or even, 
without staying for any length of time, stop at hotels or inns 
simply to bait and receive their food or drink out of vessels in 
common use. Lastly, we can thus understand how the 
accidental and wof repealed ingestion of food soiled by mucous 
discharge or by pus not in itself rich in microbes may bring 
about the formation of only a small number of pulmonary 
tubercles, but how this small number may go on developing 
silently in the hidden recesses of the organs and reach the 
final stage, absolute cicatrisation, without our having had at 
any time during their course the slightest suspicion of their 
existence. 

I admitted a few moments ago that the description I have 
given of the evolution of the glanders-tubercle is a trifle 
speculative and theoretical. I will now give the objective 
demonstration. On the 26th January last I had a horse bled 
to death which had swallowed, thirteen days previously, half 
a bucket of water in which I had diluted about the half of a 
culture (on potato) of a very virulent glanders-bacillus. Even 
on the fifth day after the ingestion the animal re-acted to an 
injection of mallein in the most complete manner, and at the 
same time there appeared a hot congestion, painful to the 
touch, of the glands of the jaw. At the time of slaughtering 
this congestion had given place to two glands of typical 
glanders, rounded, hard, not mobile, without attachments to 
the skin. One of them gave, on exploration with the fingers, 
a somewhat slight sensation of deep fluctuation. At the 
autopsy the lungs were found to be iull of tubercles of all 
types ; three of these tubercles, softened in the centre, served 
for the sowing, wth azery small quantity of matter, of three 
potatoes. At the same time, with alittle pus from each of these 
tubercles, I inoculated three male guinea-pigs by peritoneal 
injection ; these three guinea-pigs presented, the second day 
after, characteristic glanderous orchitis (inflammation of the 
testicles). With regard to the potatoes, you can see for your- 
selves, gentlemen, that they have all given abundant cultures. 
Each ot them carries a large number of absolutely typical 
glanders-colonies (from 32 to 80), and thus the small quantity 
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of matter that was sown must have contained a great number 
of living bacilli; the cells of the central part of the tubercle, 
mortified and caseated, had formed a good cultivation-medium 
for the bacillus which has multiplied there. 

With regard to the translucent tubercles, I proceeded 
differently, Knowing that these tubercles never contain 
more than a very small number of bacilli (when they contain 
any at all), I cut out from the pulmonary tissue, with the help 
of red-hot pincers and scissors, twenty translucent tubercles ; 
I pounded them carefully in a sterilised mortar, and I then 
divided the whole of the pulp thus obtained over four pota- 
toes and four tubes of gelatine, or of gelatinised blood.* Now, 
mark the difference of the results: of the four potatoes two 
remained sterile in spite of the great quantity of matter sown ; 
of the two others one carries two glanders-colonies, the other 
only a single colony. Of the tubes of gelatine one presents 
three glanders-colonies, another has one only; the two others 
have none. Thus a mere trace of matter gathered from the 
centre of a caseous tubercle suffices to give a great number 
of glanders-colonies, whilst a// the substance of twenty trans- 
lucent tubercles gives only seven colonies! Remember that 
these tubercles were only thirteen days old, even supposing 
that they were formed on the very day of their ingestion. 
Remember that they were produced by a very virulent 
bacillus ; yet thirteen days sufficed for the cells—in the case 
of two-thirds of these tubercles—to destroy the microbes! 
If, instead of slaughtering the animal, only thirteen days 
after the virulent ingestion we had kept him for twenty-five or 
thirty days, as we have done in the case of other experiments, 
it is probable that on this occasion, as on others, the sowing 
of the tubercles that remained translucent would have given 
no result. Be thatas it may, these experiments prove clearly 
(a) that glanders is easily propagated through the digestive 
organs ; (4) that the translucent tubercle is really a glanders- 
lesion and constitutes the first stage of the evolution of the 
classic tubercle; (c) that the translucent tubercles are not 
nearly so rich in microbes as the caseous tubercles, and that 
the microbes which they contain are rapidly destroyed by the 
cells. 

I do not mean to assert that glandered horses can recover. 
What I do say is that a cure can be effected, and effected 


*Note by Mr. Nocard.—Ten other translucent tubercles, pounded with the same care, 
served me for the inoculation of two male guinea-pigs in the peritoneum ; only one of 
these guinea-pigs took orchitis, and that on the second day ; it succumbed on the seventh 
day. The bacilli, therefore, in these tubercles, though few in number, must have been 


very virulent. 
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sasily, of the discrete glanders-lesions of the lungs, which we 
did not know formerly, and which the employment of mallein 
has shown to be of so frequent occurrence in infected 
centres. 

When we have separated from the healthy animals all 
those which, without presenting any clinical symptoms of the 
disease, have shown complete reaction to mallein, we must 
subject them periodically to mallein, say every two months, 
or at most every month—not more frequently, if we wish to 
avoid the chance of error arising from habituation. Gradually 
we shall see the number of those which react diminishing. 
An important thing to notice is the organic reaction, which 
is the first to disappear. When the horses have undergone, 
without any reaction (organic or thermic), two successive 
injections of mallein, we may without danger restore them to 
the ranks of the healthy: they are cured, and that definitively, 
of the pulmonary lesions which they bore about with them. 
I could give many instances of horses which under these 
circumstances have been working for a year or eighteen 
months without showing the slightest disturbing symptom 
and without ceasing to be quite indifferent to the action of 
mallein. 

If all those who have boasted of being able to cure glanders 
have failed when they wished to give a public demonstration 
of their cure, it was because they operated on animals whose 
symptoms were unmistakable; under such conditions they 
could not but fail, the glanders-virus having already triumphed 
over the resisting power of the organism. It is quite different 
when we have to deal with vigorous, well-nourished animals, 
removed from every chance of fresh contamination ; in these, 
the lesions, of little importance even collectively, are revealed 
only by mallein. 


DIAGNOSIS OF CEREBRAL H-EMORRHAGE. 


IN a paper by Mr. A. W. Dollar, M.R.C.V.S., appearing in 
The Vetertnarran for this month, on the diagnosis of cerebral 
hemorrhage, I find statements which rather tend to upset the 
notions I had previously acquired from my books in the 
matter of tracing motor nerve tracts in the brain. 

Mr. Dollar, after a very careful description of the symptoms, 
comes to the conclusion, before /os/-mor/cm examination, that, 
among uther things, the facial paralysis on the left side points 
to injury of the seventh nerve of the right side. He further 
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particularises by pointing to what he considers the only seat 
of injury likely to cause the symptoms he describes (including 
besides the left facial paralysis, a slight paralysis on the right 
side generally, as well as paralysis of the parts supplied by 
the second and third nerves of the right side), and seems 
confident of theoretical correctness in localizing this seat of 
injury as “some part in the fourth ventricle, slightly to the 
side of the middle line, and almost directly above (szc) the 
Corpora Quadrigemina. 

Without enquiring how this locality could be placed above 
the Corpora, | assume that Mr. Dollar refers to the part usually 
considered as about the site of the so-called “ Facial Nucleus.” 

A small hemorrhage here, he says, could affect the medul- 
lary nuclei of the third, fourth, fifth, sixth and seventh nerves. 
He previously tells us that “the symptoms point to injury 
of the second, third and seventh nerves of the right side, at 
some point near their origin,” and to injury in a similar way 
“of the second and fourth of the left side also.” 

Now, as the seventh fibres from the Corfex have crossed 
before reaching this part in the medulla, facial paraiysis on 
the left side from an injury in this locality means injury to 
the left side of the middle line, which I find very hard indeed 
to reconcile with Mr. Dollar’s statement that (given the seat 
of injury he names) “ facial paralysis on the left side unmis- 
takably points to injury of the seventh nerve of the right 
side.” Had the statement about the fourth ventricle not 
been made, it might have been supposed that Mr. Dollar 
meant the motor tract of the seventh nerve, traceable ob- 
scurely from the Cor/ex through the “ internal capsule,” with 
some slight connections with the “lenticular nucleus,” to the 
opposite side by decussation in the middle part of the Poms.” 

It might, certainly, have been allowed that Mr. Dollar 
should speak of this tract as the seventh nerve, although this 
is not usually done; but I am forced to take his word for it 
that he really meant the seventh nerve as traceable from the 
medullary nucleus of that nerve, in the vicinity of which he 
locates his seat of injury. 

Undoubtedly facial paralysis on the left side, from injury in 
the above site, could only mean (so far as I understand the 
literature of the subject) injury to the seventh nerve of the 
left side, and not of the rzgh¢ side, as Mr. Dollar suggests. 

About this time of year we students become all very anxious 
to see that our nerve details are properly oriented, as our 
examiners are usually somewhat particular that we know 
our right from our left, and I am therefore naturally concerned 
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not a little to have this matter adjusted before I come before 
that “ august body.’ —STUDENT. 

P.S.—I take no notice of the illustration, as the text is the 
much more explicit of the two, besides being the only part 
available for my purpose.—S. 


THE TSETSE FLY. 

THE mystery which has hung so long over the cause of that 
peculiar African epizootic known as “ fly disease,” a disease 
of certain domestic animals, which our great traveller 
Livingstone was among the first to describe accurately and 
make tamiliar to the English reader, seems at last to be in a 
fair way of being cleared up. It has all along been believed, 
both by the natives and by the majority of travellers, that 
the tsetse fly (Glosstna morsttans, Westwood) was, if not the 
cause, at all events the principal medium for the distribu- 
tion of the disease it seemed to be associated with. This fly 
is a dipterous insect, slightly larger than the common 
domestic fly. It is provided with powerful maxillary ap- 
paratus by which it is enabled to penetrate the skin and suck 
the blood of the lower animals, and even traversing the 
clothes of man himself. As the tsetse is a voracious blood- 
sucker, passing in search of food from one animal to another, 
it is well adapted as a medium for the conveyance and 
transmission of the germs of blood diseases. It has an ex- 
tensive distribution, being found here and there over almost 
the whole of Central Africa; it abounds to the north of the 
Transvaal, and on the right bank of the Zambesi, and it is 
also common on the low country lying between the Ougogo 
and the eastern shore of the Continent. Itshuns villages and 
cultivated places, preferring the borders of swamps and woody 
places, and, curiously enough, in some way or other, its distri- 
bution is bound up with, and depends on, the presence of 
large game. The-goat, the buffalo, the antelope, the zebra 
and man are not seriously affected; but the dog, the ox, the 
sheep, the ass and the horse, when bitten by it under what 
are now well-known conditions, are doomed to almost certain 
death. Travellers tell us how large herds of oxen have 
perished, one animal after another, and how, in this way, it is 
a serious obstacle to the settlement and civilization of the 
Dark Continent. 

Hitherto the nature of the poison, assumed to be introduced 
into its victims by the tsetse fly, was unknown. Livingstone 
suggested that it might be derived from the secretion of 
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certain glands which are rather a conspicuous feature in the 
anatomy of the insect. Others conjectured that it might be a 
germ of some description. Others, again, have denied that 
the fly was in any way the cause of the disease. It would 
now appear that the natives were right, and that to a certain 
extent Livingstone, too, was right, in so far as he recognised 
the causal relationship of the fly to the disease, though wrong 
as to the nature of the virus. Surgeon-Captain David Bruce 
has shown that the true cause of the tsetse fly disease is not 
any secretion or property of the fly itself, but that the fly is 
merely the passive agent for conveying a living virus from 
infected to uninfected animals. This virus he has clearly 
shown to be a protozoon, closely resembling, if not identical 
with, the trypanosoma evansi, the acknowledged cause of the 
surra disease of India, and, possibly. identical with the similar 
flagellated organism found in the blood of rats aud hamsters 
in England and on the continent of Europe. Bruce has also 
shown that when the tsetse fly, after feeding on the blood of 
an affected animal, proceeds to feed upon an unaffected 
animal, it introduces the trypanosome with its bite ; and that 
after a short incubation period the trypanosome appears in 
the blood of the latter concurrently with the outbreak of 
fever, and that sooner or later death is almost inevitable, a 
high degree of anwmia, accompanied by wasting and drop- 
sical swelling, preceding the fatal issue. 

It is manifest that an accurate knowlege ot the life-history 
of the tsetse fly is of great importance in studying the etio- 
logy of the disease with which it is so intimately associated. 
One interesting fact in the life-history of the insect, hereto- 
fore unknown, Bruce brings out. He finds that the tsetse fly 
does not lay eggs, but that it gives birth to a living larva 
which almost immediately seeks to bury itself in the ground. 
Hitherto his efforts to find out the subsequent steps of its de- 
velopment have not been successful, but the natives of the 
“fly” districts say that the proper habitat of this larva is the 
dung of the buffalo. If this should prove to be the case, we 
have in the fact an explanation of the circumstance that “ fly 
disease’”’ vanishes with the disappearance of the large game 
from a district. 

Many interesting points suggest themselves for investiga- 
tion, not only as regards the disease in domestic animals, 
caused by Bruce’s parasite, but also with regard to the 
immunity enjoyed by wild animals. It would be extremely 
interesting to learn what is the natural habitat of the try- 
panosome. Clearly, it cannot be domestic animals; rather 
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it is probable that it exists either as an insect parasite, or as an 
innocuous parasite in the blood of certain wild animals, just as 
the trypanosoma evansi, according to Lingard, exists as an 
innocuous parasite, or a practically innocuous parasite, in 
the blood of Indian rats. We do not know if any experi- 
ments have been made in Europe with the view of ascertain- 
ing whether the trypanosome of European rats is pathological 
to the horse and other domestic animals in this country, in 
the same way as the similar parasite of Indian rats is patho- 
logical to horses, dogs, and certain other animals in India. 
But although the “ fly’ disease trypanosome is pathological 
to the ox in Africa, the “surra”’ trypanosome is not patho- 
logical, or only feebly so, to the ox in India. It would 
almost seem that the European, the Indian, and the African 
trypanosomes, although closely resembling each other mor- 
phologically and biologicaliy, belonging probably to the 
same species, yet differ in their pathological properties, the 
trypanosome of Europe being innocuous in the case of all 
animals, the trypanosome of India, if deadly to certain 
domesticated animals, being almost innocuous to the ox of 
that country, whilst the African trypanosome is deadly to 
nearly all four-footed domestic animals, the ox included, 
Seemingly the pathological qualities of the three varieties are 
graded, as it were, by climate or by breed or by other cir- 
cumstances. <A similar peculiarity has long been known to 
exist in connection with the bacillus of anthrax, which, 
though fatal to the sheep of Europe, does not affect the 
Algerian sheep. 

Surgeon-Captain Bruce’s discovery will draw attention once 
more to the part played by insects, particularly bloodsuckers, 
as factors in pathology. The rd/e of the mosquito is begin- 
ning to be recognised ; that of the tsetse is now established 
and, possibly, ere long, other bloodsuckers will be found to 
possess similar properties, either as active agents in the 
biological cycle of disease germs, as in the case of the 
mosquito, or as media for their conveyance from one human 
being or from one animal to another, as in the case of the 
tsetse fly. Diseases with peculiarly localised geographical 
distributions—distributions apparently not directly dependent 
on climate, but on some strictly local and limited circum- 
stance—may be conveyed in the same way as this tsetse fly 
disease, and owe their peculiar geographical distribution to 
something of the same sort. 

We trust that every encouragement and opportunity will 
be given to Dr. Bruce to continue his investigations, so as to 
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enable him to carry them to a successful issue, for we feel 
that, apart from their manifest economic importance, this 
and similar studies in comparative pathology are full of 
lessons and guidance to the student of human pathology.— 
British Medical Fournal. 


CAUSE OF THE TSETSE FLY PLAGUE. 


AN instructive article is contributed by Mr. H. Blandford in 
a recent number of Na/ure, in which he deals in an exhaus- 
tive manner with the ravages committed by this diminutive 
but most terrible scourge to live stock, and which is the most 
formidable impediment to colonisation in Equatorial and 
South Africa. The tsetse is rather larger than the house fly, 
but is narrower when at rest, the wings overlapping. The 
mouth parts form a powerful, piercing, and suctorial beak. 
Local in distribution, the fly occurs in numerous detached 
regions of Africa south of the Equator, its headquarters 
appearing to be along the Zambesi and its tributary the 
Chobe. ‘* Fly country” is hot, moist, and low alluvial 
ground, along river banks, covered with forest or scrub vege- 
tation, and uninhabited save by wild animals. Within its 
sharply defined limits, which may extend along one bank only 
of a river, the tsetse swarms; it is extremely active, and 
eagerly attacks man or animals for the purpose of sucking 
blood. On man no effect is produced beyond temporary 
irritation of which the extent has been variously described, 
probably in accordance with the idiosyncrasy of the victims. 
Wild animals do not suffer ; but domestic animals which have 
entered fly districts, are seized in the course of a few days 
with fever and wasting, and almost invariably die. Books of 
African travel are full of records of horses, teams of oxen, or 
herds of native cattle having been destroyed by entering 
fly districts, and on one occasion a Masai army proceeding to 
the attack of a neighbouring tribe, was effectually routed by 
having incautiously crossed fly-country. 


Result of Investigation. 

On behalf of the Natal Government a research is being 
made by Surgeon-Major Bruce, and the results of the first 
three months’ work are just published. Dr. Bruce, in a some- 
what brief recapitulation of the characteristics and habits of 
the fly, adds one important new fact, of which he appears 
scarcely to recognise the significance. The fly investigated, 
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which is not necessarily Westwood’s species, is viviparous, 
giving birth to an adult larva, which creeps about actively in 
search of a hiding place, where in the course of a few hours, 
it changes by the usual skin-hardening, to a jet black 
puparium. Fly disease or Nagana (a Zulu term, aptly signi- 
tying to be low or depressed in spirits) is due, according to 
Dr. Bruce, to the presence in the blood of a flagellate infu- 
sorian. This hematozoon is of elongate form, furnished 
with a membrane or fin running along one side of the body, 
and a flagellum at one end. 
Cause of the Disease. 

The hematozoa of Nagana make their appearance, which 
is signalised by a rise in temperature, in the blood after an 
incubation period of seven to twenty days, swimming actively 
among, and apparently “ worrying,” the corpuscles. With 
the progress of the disease they increase in numbers, and, at 
the time of their host’s death, may amount in the dog, to 
310,000 per cub. mm. of blood! Neither reproductive nor 
any other stages of the parasite are yet known, nor has it 
been found in the blood of any wild animal, inoculation of 
which (the best test for the presence of the hamatozoon) has 
hitherto failed to produce disease. Dr. Bruce has demon- 
strated that it is possible repeatedly to feed tsetse on a healthy 
dog without producing disease in that animal—that is, the 
flies possess no specific venom ; but that, if allowed to draw 
blood from a diseased animal or the carcase of one, they will 
communicate Nagana to any healthy animals on which they 
are subsequently fed, and the same result is obtained by 
inoculation of diseased blood, or, in dogs, by feeding them on 
the flesh of an animal dead of Nagana. Thus far is the 
cause of the disease ascertained, as is the fact that the tsetse 
can serve as a transmissive agent; but the natural source, 
other than diseased animals, which are not known to occur in 
a wild state, whence the flies obtain the parasite is still under- 
mined, nor is it proved that, unlike malaria, the disease can- 
not be acquired by breathing the air of the fly-country. 





RED WATER IN QUEENSLAND. 


UNDER the heading of “ The Cattle Tick Plague” we find the 
following in a recent .4astra/asian :—There is every reason to 
fear that the tick insect is spreading rapidly in Queensland, 
and from what has transpired in the matter we may conclude 
that the insect has become established along every route 
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travelled by cattle from the tick-infested country. A sufficient 
proof of this is furnished by an article in a late number of the 
Longreach Standard, respecting a large mob of cattle pur- 
chased by the Central Queensland Meat Company, and 
travelled to Barcaldine, thence to be trucked to Lake’s Creed. 
The purchase consisted of 1,500 head of fat cattle, which were 
driven to Maneroo, when one half was taken direct to Barcal- 
dine and the other made a détour so as to give time for truck- 
ing the first lot. On the way several of the cattle showed 
symptoms of red water, and before Barcaldine was reached 
150 head had succumbed to the disease. It is believed that 
these cattle picked up the ticks and the disease while on the 
route followed by a mob of cattle from Fort Constantine, 
which were known to be infested with ticks. The infested 
cattle travelled from Winton v7@ Eversham, Mount Cornish, 
Camoola and Aramac to Barcaldine, and the whole of the 
route is now believed to be infected with tick. So far the 
evidence goes to show that the tick can exist, for a time at 
least, in the hot, dry climate of Central Queensland as well 
as in the moist coast country, which was believed to be 
its natural habitat. That the tick and disease are spreading 
southward is evident from a late proclamation in the Queens- 
land Government Gazette. Several experts have expressed the 
opinion that the tick is the cause of the disease in cattle 
known as red water, but which bears a closer resemblance to 
Texas fever than to the disease known in England as red 
water. 

The spread of the disease amongst cattle in Queensland, 
known as red water or Texas fever, has led to measures being 
taken for ridding the cattle of ticks, which are generally be- 
lieved to be instrumental in spreading the disease. In fact, it 
is often styled “ the tick fever.” 

The Sydney Stock and Station says that the Chief Inspector, 
Mr. Gordon, has under consideration the matter of construct- 
ing dips at certain points in the proclaimed southern line of 
quarantine. These dips will be constructed on the American 
principle, and will be ten feet deep and cemented. The cattle 
will be driven into them through a narrow lane, and will 
come out into a cement-floored draining-yard, where the dip 
will drain back off the beast into the tank. 

“With reference to the dip to be used in the troughs, Mr. 
Gordon states that only two have been found to be efficacious, 
and then only at great strength. Common sulphate of iron 
has been found very efficacious, however, at a strength of 
about half-a-pound to a gallon of water. If the ticks which 
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this solution does not actually kill drop any eggs after the 
immersion the eggs are found to be infertile. 

“Mr. D. Miller has been successfully treating the bullocks 
in his paddock that were infested with ticks. The cattle, 
eighteen in number, were dressed with a preparation consist- 
ing of eight gallons of tallow, five gallons of oil, half gallon 
of Stockholm tar, and half gallon of parafine. These ingre- 
dients were mixed and heated to boiling point, and the mix- 
ture was applied while warm. The cattle were put through 
a crush, the liquid being applied with tar brushes and two 
brooms. ‘There were a number of interested people present, 
including Mr. A. Brock, stock inspector. The solution 
proved most deadly to the insects, as several of them were 
taken from the cattle and a drop poured on them, and in all 
cases they did not live three minutes afterwards. After the 
cattle had been thoroughly saturated they were turned back 
into the paddock, and on examination four days later were 
found to be perfectly free from ticks.” 


THE PUBLIC HEALTH BILL (SCOTLAND). 


AT the recent meeting of the directors of the Highland 
and Agricultural Society, a discussion took place as to the 
desirability of having some important amendments intro- 
duced into sections of the Public Health (Scotland) Bill, 
which have a special relation to farming interests. <A series 
of resolutions were adopted and, the secretary of the 
Society has addressed a letter to Lord Balfour of Burleigh, 
Secretary of State for Scotland, setting forth the views of the 
directors. Mr. Macdonald says :— 


The directors of this Society have had this Bill brought under their notice, 
and have discussed various provisions affecting interests in which the Society 
is specially concerned, notably the provisiens regarding— 

(1) The position of heaps or deposits of manure.—Section 16, sub-section 
5, Bill No. 2. 

(2) The punishment of the owners of animals or articles of food con- 
demned as unfit for the food of man.—Section 44, sub-section 2, Bill 
No. 2. 

(3) The employment of veterinary surgeons in the examination of live 
stock in connection with public health.—Sections 44 and 60, Bill No. 2. 


Punishment for Ownership of Unsound Food. 


The directors are of opinion that the provisions of section 44 in regard to 
punishment for the ownership of animals or articles condemned as unfit for 
the food of man are calculated to lead in many cases to grave injustice. They 
consider that when animals or carcases of meat are sent to the open market 
in good faith to stand inspection before being used as human food, the 
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owner ought not to be liable to a criminal prosecution in case of the animals 
or carcasses being condemned. Such prosecution should take place only 
when there is evidence of guilty knowledge—of an attempt to sell for human 
food animals or articles which the owner knows or has reason to believe to 
be unsound or unfit for such use. The directors of this Society urge that 
section 44 be amended so as to provide for this; and suggest, further, that it 
would be advantageous to have in all large market centres a \dead meat 
clearing-house to which carcasses would be sent for inspection before being 
used as human food. 


Employment of Veterinary Surgeons in the Inspection of Live Stock in 
Connection with Public Health. 

The attention of the directors was called to the fact that efforts were being 
made to have omitted from section 60 (Bill No. 2) the provision requiring that 
a veterinary surgeon shall accompany a medical officer in the inspection of 
dairies. The directors are strongly of opinion that in all cases in connection 
with public health the inspection of live animals should be entrusted to 
properly qualified veterinary surgeons, and not to medical men. The directors 
therefore urge that clause 60 remain in its original form, and that section 44 
be amended so as to provide that the inspection of live animals be carried 
out by veterinary surgeons 

I am to express the hope that these representations will receive your Lord- 
ship's favourable consideration, and that your Lordship will be good enough 
to commend them to the members of the Government in charge of the Bills in 
the House of Commons. 


Farmers will be glad to observe that in the House of Lords, 
the Bill has been amended so as to exclude farmyard manure 
from the objectionable provisions in section 16. As amended, 
this clause now reads :—* Any accumulation or deposit which 
is a nuisance or injurious or dangerous to health, or any de- 
posit of refuse or manure, other than farmyard manure, within 
fifty yards of any public road, wherever situated, or any 
refuse or manure contained in uncovered trucks or waggons, 
standing or being at any station or siding, or elsewhere on a 
railway, so as to be a nuisance or injurious or dangerous to 
health, shall be deemed to be nuisances liable to be dealt 
with summarily, in the manner provided by this Act.” 


Following the receipt of a circular from the President of the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons, a meeting of the members of the veterinary pro- 
fession in Scotland was called by Messrs. Finlay Dun, F.R.C.V.S., and 
Richard Rutherford, F.R.C.V.S., on Wednesday, 21st May, at the Clarendon 
Hotel, Edinburgh, for the purpose of discussing those clauses of the Bill 
affecting the interests of the veterinary surgeons in Scotland. 

The following members were present :—Principals W. Williams (New 
Veterinary College), W. O. Williams (New Veterinary College), and I. R. U. 
Dewar (Dick Vet ary College); Professors Stewart Stockman (Dick Veter- 
nary College), A. Mettam (Dick Veterinary College), John W. Whitecross 
(Dick Veterinar ollege), and Messrs. Finlay Dun (Edinburgh), R. Rutherford 
(Edinburgh), James Clark (Coupar Angus), John Borthwick (Kirkliston), C. 
Cunningham (Slateford), Peter Moir (Edinburgh), J. McPhail (Dundee), James 
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Spreull (Dundee), John Riddock (Edinburgh), Jas. McDougall (Helensburgh), 
J. D. Barclay (Dunfermline), Peter James (Combe Pathead Ford), Wm. 
Bannatyne (Haddington), A. R. Young (Edinburgh), Andrew McGeoch 
(Paisley), James Peddie, F.R.C.V.S. (Perth), G. A. Thomson, J. Crow-Paton 
(Edinburgh), P. A. McDonald, (Edinburgh), and John R. Brown, West Calder, 
J. Cameron, Berwick-on-Tweed. 

Mr. Fintay Den occupied the chair, and said they were met together to 
consider some portions of the very large and important measure, entitled the 
Public Health of Scotland No. 2 Bill. In referring to the Bill, he said that it 
provides for the formation of local authorities, and takes cognisance of sewers, 
drains, and watersupply. Under clause 15, local authorities were empowered 
and had authority to appoint medical officers, sanitary inspectors, and other 
officials, but not a single word was said as to the appointment of veterinary 
inspectors. He held that this was a serious oversight. A Government which 
had taken such an active interest in agriculture, should surely realise the 
advantage of securing, at any rate, in important centres, adequate and trained 
veterinarians, who would be serviceable in checking the progress of disease 
in animals, and in preventing such disorders as would render milk and car- 
cases unfit for human food. The gentlemen who framed the Bill, instead of 
seeking for the trained expert in animal diseases, desired to delegate to 
medical and sanitary officers duties for which they had no training, and set 
aside men who were competent to perform the duties. That was obviously 
unjust to the medical officer, sanitary inspector, and to veterinarians, and 
must lead to mistakes in diagnosis, and prove detrimental to the interests of 
the public. Under the heading of sanitary provisions, it is proposed to enact 
that any medical officer or sanitary inspector may enter byres, dairies, &c. . . . 
As the clause runs, it appears that any medical officer or inspector 
may enter byres, feeding-boxes, and examine animals therein. Now, 
the medical officer or sanitary inspector, to whom it is proposed to delegate 
these duties, have no knowledge of these matters, and the only persons 
who have are the veterinarians. In sub-section 3 it exonerates the butchers 
from any obligation or penalties which may be incurred if the animal is unfit 
for food, and imposes penalties upon the sellers. Clause 61 of the Bill, like 
Clause 43, ignores the veterinary surgeon, endeavours to oust him from his 
proper position, and seeks to replace him by the medical officer and sanitary 
inspector. In his opinion, the words “ requiring that inspection shall be carried 
out by a certified veterinary surgeon ” should certainly be inserted in Clause 
60. He moved, “ That the members of the veterinary profession of Edinburgh 
and the neighbouring counties regret to find that two clauses in the Bill would 
seriously interfere with their status guwo as inspectors of dairies, fairs, markets, 
and adéatoirs, and would respectfully request that a qualified veterinary in- 
spector, or other qualified veterinary surgeon should, in all circumstances, be 
the person authorized to determine the health of the domestic animals.” 

Principal WILLIAMs said that veterinary surgeons were not infallible judges 
of tuberculosis in cattle, and if they, with all their training and experience, were 
in that position, how could a medical man, who had, perhaps, never seen a 
case of tuberculosis in his life, give an opinion? It was a retrograde step, and 
he had much pleasure in seconding the motion. 

Professor STOCKMAN said it was an attempt by the public health section to 
obtain for their own bodies a monopoly of these appointments. 

Principal Dewar stated that he had been in communication with Mr. Cox, 
M.P., on the subject, from whom he had received the following letter :— 

“T have a note from the Secretary for Scotland to the effect that nothing 
can be done in the matter to which you draw my attention until after the Bill 
goes to the Commons. I will, however, see that the point alluded to by Mr. 
Dewar receives careful attention.” 
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Mr. DEWAR said he was in hopes that the very fact of calling attention to 
the absurdities of the Bill would be almost sufficient to ensure its amendment. 

After some further conversation the motion was carried unanimonsly. 

The CHAIRMAN stated that ‘the Edinburgh Corporation, in the event of 
clause 60, now 61, being thrown out, proposes various amendments, in which 
the medical officer of health or the veterinary surgeon, shall be empowered 
to examine animals, and moved that this meeting urge that the clause should 
run —“ the medical officer of health and any duly qualified veterinary surgeon.” 

Mr. DoNALD seconded the motion, and it was carried unanimously. 

Principal DEWAR drew the attention of the meeting to clause 43 of the Bill, 
for the purpose of showing that, if passed, it would prejudicially affect the 
agricultural interests. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman was then passed, who informed the 
meeting that reports of the proceedings would be forwarded to the most 
influential quarters, as the Bill had yet to be discussed in the House of Com- 
mons Committee. 


Cases. 
TUBERCULOSIS AFFECTING THE HORSE. 


BY H. H. FERGUSSON, ESQ., NEW VETERINARY COLLEGE, EDINBURGH. 
THE following case of equine tuberculosis has some points 
connected with it that render it, perhaps, of sufficient interest 
to make worthy of publication. 

The subject was a big, brown, shire gelding, the property 
of Greenall, Whitley and Co., Brewers, Warrington. They 
had purchased him from a neighbouring farmer, who had 
bought the animal some months before in Lincolnshire. It 
worked well on the farm, and never showed signs of ill- 
health, but it was remarked that, in spite of good feeding and 
not too hard work, the animal never seemed to put on flesh 
properly. 

Ten weeks after Messrs. Greenall purchased him, we were 
called in to attend the horse, and learnt that he had been 
feeding badly for the past two weeks, sweated readily, and 
breathed faster than he ought tode. ‘Ihat was all. There 
was no cough, the bowels and kidneys seemed to act properly ; 
the horse was cheerful. On making a careful examination, 
the pulse was found to be weak but otherwise nearly normal, 
the temperature was 102, and during the course of the illness, 
it varied between 100 and 102, and was never higher. The 
visible mucous membranes were pale, the breathing was 
accelerated and shallow, and the bowels and kidneys appeared 
to be acting properly. On auscultating the chest, there were 
marked abnormal sounds, and absence of sound in various 
areas in both lungs. Wheezing, and moist rales, and tubal 
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sounds could be plainly heard. The evident chronicity of the 
process, and the failure of all treatment, and the best nursing 
and dieting to in any degree improve matters, soon led us to 
see that the case would have a fatal ending. The owners 
were informed of this, and of our opinion that the horse was 
the subject of tuberculosis, 

To this latter opinion we were guided by the history of the 
case, the general state of the animal, the condition of 
the lungs, and the fact that along with enlargement of the 
lymphatic glands about the neck, a bunch of them in the 
submaxillary space were swollen and ulcerated, and were 
discharging and showing no tendency to heal. 

The post-mortem examination showed widespread eruption 
of tubercle. In the thorax the lungs were much increased in 
volume, and were not collapsed. Through every part of both 
organs were areas of caseation, granulation, and fibrous 
thickening. The bronchial glands were caseous. The pleura 
was little, if at all, altered. In the abdominal cavity the 
surface of the diaphragm was studded over with tumours 
varying in size from that of a golf ball tothat of a bean. They 
were firm, dry, and their centres were caseous. They had 
broad bases, and corresponded to what is commonly seen 
in this position in tuberculous cows. 

In the mesentery were three large tumours; they were 
immensely hypertrophied and caseated mesentric glands. 

The liver, although its surface showed no alteration, was 
riddled throughout with masses of granulation tissue and 
caseous nodules. 

The spleen, although as a rule affected in equine tubercle, 
was in this case normal. 

The kidneys were enlarged, the cortex being apparently 
the seat of the swelling. ‘They contained no tubercles, how- 
ever. The other organs were normal. Some specimens 
were sent to the New Veterinary College for confirmation of 
the diagnosis. 

Professor Williams sent us a cover glass preparation 
prepared by rubbing up a caseous nodule with water and 
staining with carbol fuchsin, in which the tubercle bacilli 
were extremely numerous, appearing singly and in the usual 
characteristic rosette-like masses. 

[ have unfortunately not been able to obtain the early 
history of the animal. 
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A PECULIAR ACCIDENT—RUPTURE OF THE 
(ESOPHAGUS. 


BY W. H. GRIBBL®, D.V.S., WASHINGTON C, H., OHIO, 


ON a warm, sunny Friday afternoon two three-year old colts, 
the property of Glisson Bros., near Washington, C. H., Ohio, 
were seen at play, rearing, jumping, and nipping each other ; 
both were seen to stand as erect as possible on their hind 
limbs, facing each other, and then drop to natural position, 
when one of them walked soberly away and the other could 
not induce it to return to the fun. 

At evening, when the colts were put into the stable, the 
one showed itself to be sick; it made a pretence of eating (at 
least the owner thought it ate), drank a little water, and 
showed a soreness on left side of neck along the jugular 
furrow, and especially a place about midway between sternum 
and pharynx. 

Saturday morning the left side of neck was considerably 
swollen, about and below the place of most tenderness ; hot 
applications and liniments were applied, but the swelling 
increased. During the day the animal drank some, and the 
and the owner thought it ate a little hay. 

Sunday morning I was called; and found a badly swollen 
neck, both sides (worse on the left), including the pectoral 
region, hot, tender, pitted on pressure, all apparently cedema- 
tous; yet not a mark on the skin, or even a place where the 
hair was knocked off, that we could find. There was no 
discharge of saliva, the temperature was only 100’ F., pulse 48, 
and respiration not enough above normal to take any notice 
of, and this two days after the accident; in fact, barring the 
stiffness and swelling of the neck, the animal looked well and 
moved about without difficulty, only holding its head very low. 

On account of the swelling I made no diagnosis, but 
thought the trouble a rupture of the fibres of the mastoido- 
humeralis muscle, caused by over-extension. 

I passed a large seton through the skin in the medium 
fissure of the pectoral muscles, and a constant dripping of 
fluid commenced and continued. Thin gruel was ordered 
kept before him, of which he partook sparingly ; yet seeming 
to suffer no inconvenience from what little he did swallow. 

Monday morning I was informed that the animal's head 
and upper part of the neck was swollen enormously, and the 
dropping from the seton almost stopped ; in fact, suffocation 
was threatened. Not being able to visit the patient, and 
presuming that the great swelling was due to holding the 
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head so low, allowing almost all the serous effusion to gravi- 
tate to those parts, I ordered hot fomentations, and to tie the 
head up above the level of the breast, which in a short time 
caused the swelling to rapidly reduce, by the fluid gravitating 
down the neck and out by way of the seton. Tuesday morn- 
ing I again saw the animal; the swelling was considerably 
less, and previous to my arrival he had eaten a few mouthfuls 
of hay. We offered him gruel: he attempted to swallow 
some, but apparently all he partook of returned to the bucket 
through the nostrils; he drank water with the same result. 
This had not happened at all before; for although drinking 
sparingly, all he drank seemed to stay down, so I presumed 
it due to the swelling pressing upon the cesophagus. On 
account of swelling I could find no pulse at jaw. The owner 
thought the colt tired, not having laid down for four days, 
and also, for reasons of my own, I decided to throw him; so 
buckling up a front foot and pulling the head around to the 
opposite side, after a few efforts to keep from falling, the colt 
laid down. 

In a few seconds he made a few desperate efforts to regain 
his feet, when suddenly, as if in a moment, a great change 
came over the animal; he laid flat on his side, mouth open, 
gasping for breath; breathing through the mouth, respira- 
tions hurried, and heart so rapid we could not count the 
beats, and in a few moments, without a single other struggle, 
quietly died. 

Imagine my feelings; the owner, his wife, sister, and 
neighbours looking on. I must confess to feeling a little 
foolish, for with pulse, temperature, respirations, and general 
appearance, I had not thought the patient at all dangerous: 
simply a bad bruise or a few ruptured fibres of a muscle. 

I decided to at once make an examination of the neck; so 
making an incision through the skin and swollen tissues at the 
place where the first soreness and swelling exhibited itself, I 
found the inferior border of the mastoido-humeralis muscle 
torn across (transverse) about two inches; and in the cavity 
thus made and surrounding parts, was a quantity of hay, 
bran, etc. Onremoving this, and making the incisions larger 
and longer, what was my surprise to find a longitudinal 
rupture of the muscular coats of the cesophagus for a length 
of nearly seven inches, and of the mucous coat for about three 
and a half inches, the swelling being, mainly, nothing but 
the fluids drank by the animal passing out through this 
rupture and circulating through the connective tissue, etc., 
and the reason why the gruel, water, etc., drank this morning 
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had returned through the nostrils was due to eating the hay 
previous to our arrival, it having passed out through the 
rupture, filling the space and then acting as a choke. One 
can imagine the bare possibility of a transverse rupture of the 
cesophagus through over extension, but not, so it seems to 
me, a longitudinal one; yet, again, even if the colt had been 
struck or kicked by its playmate during the time it reared, 
is it not practically impossible to produce such an injury 
without at least cutting through the skin? 

If one is at a loss to account for the accident, or how it 
could possibly occur, is it not more puzzling why, with such 
a dangerous trouble, it did not have a greater debilitating 
effect upon the animal; its danger, readily observable by 
pulse, respiration and temperature. 

I removed about twelve inches of the oesophagus and 
photographed it. 

Will the editor or any veterinarian kindly offer some com- 
ments or explanation of the accident, and greatly oblige the 
writer | 

Later.—Since writing up the case I have experimented 
some, and think the injury cov/d be done by one horse grasping 
the mastoido-humezalis muscle with his teeth, just when a 
horse rearing in the air is about to come down, as horses at 
that point always turn their head, making the neck curve 
convexly towards their playfellow, and the teeth might so 
catch the cesophagus in behind the muscle, so tearing muscle 
loose, ete. 


AN UNCOMMON CASE. 
BY R. E, 

DEAR SIR,—Regarding the portion of near hind limb 
submitted to you to-day, is the subject of a peculiar case 
after cauterizing. //zs/ory.—A four-year-old, nearly thorough- 
bred, mare, suffering from bone spavins, both hocks, was 
operated on in the usual way on the 15th inst. On the 18th 
inst., at 8 a.m., the hocks were dressed as is usual, when 
immediately afterwards the leg in question began to swell to 
an enormous size, extending as far up as the mammary 
glands, and slightly extending along the abdomen, with 
acute pain, weak fluttering pulse, 84, temperature 101°; at 
8 p.m. pulse 120, temperature, 102°, slight colicky pains, 
respirations hurried; at 2 a.m. death ensued. About 28 hours 
after the first appearance of the unusual swelling the off hind 
leg was all right. Remarks. —Afterwards I ascertained quite 
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accidentally that a cow had died on the farm, the /os¢- 
mortem of which had been made on the same place (a straw 
yard} where the mare was cast, and the owners could not 
ascertain the cause of the death of the animal. When the 
near hind leg of the animal was being operated on, the 
animal struggled violently, dust and chaff flying in all 
directions, some no doubt adhering to the dressing as it was 
inserted into the leg. A further look round the stud of about 
20 horses, I discovered several cases of stomatitis pustulosa 
contagiosa which was unknown to the owner; the animal 
operated on was apparently just commencing with this 
disease. Irom this hurried communication, and portion of 
limb forwarded, I should be glad if you could determine the 
true cause of death. Could it be due to artificial induction of 
putrified blood, &c., through the mare struggling and disturb- 
ing the residue of the fos/-morfem of cow, which had only 
been held about a week previous to the operation, or was it 
due to the mare suffering slightly from stomatitis pustulosa 
contagiosa, which was, of course, unknown to me at the time 
of operation ?—I am, yours faithfully, R. E. 

| The portion of limb sent showed enormous oedematous 
swelling of the subcutaneous and inter-muscular connective 
tissue. A bloody serocity oozed from it when pressed 
with the knife. Cover-glass preparations stained with 
Loeffler’s methyl blue and by Weigart’s method enabled 
one to find innumerable streptococci in the fluid. In 
sections hardened in alcohol (after previous fixing), the 
connective tissue spaces were seen to be greatly distended by 
a fibrinous exudate. which contained great quantities of 
blood corpuscles. Some of the capillaries were blocked 
by zooglea masses of micro-organisms. The case was 
undoubtedly one of blood poisoning, and our correspondent 
is very likely right in his suggestion that the fost-mortem 
may have furnished the virus ; the weakened condition of the 
part from the causticing would doubtless assist in producing 
or intensifying the attack. | 


AMPUTATION OF THE UTERUS OF A COW. 
BY W. H. CURTIS, D.V.S., MARENGO, ILL. 

I WAS called December 30th, 1895, to the farm of Mr. P., to 
attend a cow that had calved the night previous. Found 
inversion of uterus ; could not replace it. Amputated at neck 
by using three ligatures, ligating in three sections. Used 
creolin as an antiseptic, followed by daily injections of solution 
of boracic acid. Cow made a good recovery. 
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VI 


STRYCHNIA IN THE TREATMENT OF 
PARTURIENT FEVER. 


BY W. H. DALRYMPLE, M.R.C.V.S., BATON ROUGE, LA. 


ON March 2oth, at 10 a.m., the writer was requested to visit 
a high-grade Jersey cow belonging to a herd that supplies 
one of the large State institutions with milk. The attendant 
reported the cow having given birth to a fine heifer calf the 
previous night, in a pasture lot adjoining the stable, and 
when seen by him at 6.30 a.m., was staggering in her gait, 
and several times had fallen. 

When we got there, we found the animal lying on her side 
with her limbs stretched out, but not yet quite comatose, 
which, however, she became soon afterwards. Placed the 
cow in as comfortable a position as possible (on sternum), 
and propped her up with sacks filled with hay, got rid of the 
foetal membranes, and washed out the womb with an anti- 
septic solution; emptied the bladder, and unloaded the 
rectum, and as there was a good deal of tympany, punctured 
the rumen. 

As the animal could still swallow, gave a saline cathartic. 

Sponged the exposed part of the body with dilute acetic 
acid, and covered over with warm blankets. 

About 11 a.m., commenced administering hypodermatically, 
an aqueous solution of sulphate of strychnia (Strych. sulph. 
gers, ss.; Aque i. drm.) every two hours. After four doses, the 
strength was doubled, and four other doses given. From 
about twelve to fifteen hours, the animal was in a perfectly 
comatose condition. 

About 4 p.m., on the z1st, slight signs of returning con- 
sciousness were observable. The breathing which had been 
slow and stertorous, now became faster and altogether 
through the nasal passages. Slight lachrymation, showing 
the glands were resuming their function. A small evacuation 
from the bowels. Returning sensitiveness of the skin, 
exhibited by the movement of the panniculus to resist flies. 

On our next visit, at 7.30 p.m., cow was lying in natural 
position without assistance, and partook of a gruel, which she 
seemed to relish. 

At 8 p.m., she was on her feet. 

From the time the animal first became affected, until she 
was up, must have been only about forty hours. 

We may state that during the attack, the cow was turned 
frequently from one side to the other, the udder kept stripped, 
and injections per rectum and vagina, 
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This case seems to be another added to the list of successes 
following the strychnia treatment, one of which was recorded 
by Dr. Herbert S. Perley as recently as the February issue of 
the Revicw (American). 

This treatment is recommended in Friedberger and Froh- 
ner’s work, and, of course, can hardly be looked upon as new, 
although we do not think it is by any means in common use. 
It is certainly worthy of more extended trial, being, as it 
appears to us, extremely rational, and from results, promisingly 
successful. 


@ditorial. 
OUR RETIRING PRESIDENT. 


It is pleasant to turn aside from contentious matters, to shake 
off the dust of the arena, and speak words of praise and 
admiration about a colleague. My readers who have 
followed the accounts of the proceedings in the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons will have noted with 
pleasure the zeal and activity displayed by Mr. J. F. 
Simpson in connection with the attempt to oust us from the 
position which we are entitled to hold as meat inspectors. 
With most commendable promptitude Mr. Simpson took up 
the defence of his professional brethren. I allow him to 
speak for himself :— 


Immediately the subject came to my notice, I brought it before the memberS 
of the Council of the College, who entrusted me with the responsibility of using 
every effort to prevent any alteration being made in the section referred to. I 
communicated at once with the President of the Local Government Board and 
the Board of Agriculture, and at an interview granted by the Secretary of 
Scotland (Lord Balfour of Burleigh), the promoter of the Bill, I pointed out 
that if the proposed amendments were admitted, they would be a source of 
danger to the public, and create the risk of undeserved ruin falling on agri- 
culturists and dairymen, in consequence of the total inability of the majority 
of medical officers to detect disease, or even to recognize the evidence of 
health, in dairy cows. Apart from these considerations, I desired him to 
consider the insult to the veterinary profession which the suggestions 
conveyed. 

I had the pleasure of quoting notorious and recorded cases in which it had 
been demonstrated by members of the veterinary profession that medical 
officers had signally failed in their attempts to show that certain simple 
diseases of cows can, under any conditions, be communicated to man by the 
consumption of milk. The suggestion that “a qualified veterinary surgeon 
could not be found in every county of Scotland,” I pointed out, was a 
misleading one, and absolutely incorrect, and it afforded me satisfaction to 
lay before Lord Balfour the register of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons, which shows that at the present time there are over 500 gentle- 
men holding the diploma of the Royal College, in actual practice in 
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Scotland. Further, I drew his attention to the actual number practising in 
each county. 

Lord Balfour assured me that he would not voluntarily accept the amend- 
ments, and I am happy to say that, although the attempt was made to pass 
them, they have been rejected by the House of Lords Committee. The 
Bill will come up for ‘‘ report” in the course of a few days, and at that stage 
I do not anticipate danger, but, shortly after, it will be sent to the House 
of Commons, and here again, doubtless, the same objectionable amendments 
will be persevered with. 

It may be said that thisis a benefit which Mr. Simpson has 
conferred only on Scotland, the smaller part of the country, 
and deserves no special recognition from English surgeons. 
I don’t think so: I am a believer in the solidarity of the pro- 
fession, and hold that the welfare of the individual is the 
concern of the whole body. ‘There is a saying about the thin 
end of the wedge which is thoroughly applicable here. In 
olden times there was a rhyme which was regarded as a sort 
of axiom by the English and which ran thus :— 

He that wishes France to win, 

Must with Scotland first begin. 
Possibly our medical friends may have consciously or uncon- 
sciously followed this precept in their recent attempt to 
capture our position, but their next effort would have been 
directed, not exactly to France, but most certainly to the rich 
spoils of England. I beg my veterinary friends in England 
to take careful note of this adroit flank movement and, whilst 
putting their trust in Providence, to keep their powder dry. 

As if this were not enough to win the gratitude of his 
brother practitioners, Mr. Simpson has directed his efforts 
towards the abolition of another grievance. [or a long time 
past we have, as a profession, suffered under the stigma of 
subordination to an “ Animals Department ’’—the name seems 
to stink !—with a military man at its head by which and 
whom orders were issued in what seemed to the most of us 
a ridiculous and haphazard way. It was inevitable that 
confusion should arise and friction be produced where there 
was such incongruity of circumstances. Mr. Simpson re- 
solved to act as the champion of the profession and inter- 
viewed Mr. Long, the President of the Board of Agriculture. 
An account of this interview is printed elsewhere and will be 
read with intense interest by all veterinary surgeons through- 
out the courty. Asa result, Mr. Long has agreed to restore 
the old Veterinary Department with a veterinary surgeon at 
its head.’ ithe right honourable gentleman expresses the 
hope that the friction between the profession and the Depart- 
ment will now cease. For my part I say most thankfully, 
yes, so be;it. Friction means loss of power, waste of energy ; 
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let us be thankful when it disappears and when the professional 
wheels run smoothly. 


THE EDUCATION QUESTION. 


THIS is undoubtedly the most important question before the 
profession at the present moment. It has reached an acute 
stage, a crisis is impending, and the welfare of the body may 
be seriously imperiiled, or it may be put entirely beyond the 
reach of danger by the action to be taken by the members 
within the next few weeks. Let us remember that we are 
physicians and that it becomes us therefore to approach this 
serious case with cool heads and steady pulses; let us not 
act as if we were ignorant laymen or hysterical women. | 
must protest for myself and on behalf of my fellow-teachers 
against the offensive language used by some of my less 
scrupulous opponents. The very title of an article in a con- 
temporary is an insult and an outrage. Does this publication 
mean gravely to assert that 1 and my colleagues are actuated 
by mere base, worldly, and selfish motives and are utterly 
devoid of principle? Are these the courtesies of debate? Is 
it for my opponents to pose as the only righteous men in the 
profession and to thank Heaven that they are not as other 
men are? Such complacent pharisaic vanity would be 
intolerable were it not so ludicrous and so contemptible. 
Am I, who have stood before the world so long as a teacher 
and practitioner, to be branded as one who is deaf to every- 
thing but his own immediate interests ? I should be a fool if 
I were so short-sighted. Any blight that falls upon the pro- 
fession must sooner or later—most likely, very soon —react 
upon me, must eventually ruin me; and I claim to be neither 
short of sight nor anxious to commit financial suicide. 

My opponents take for their shibboleth the phrase “ all at 
one time,” and they treat as professional outcasts those who 
cannot conscientiously adopt the phrase. Shibboleths are very 
often dangerous things ; they tend to become stereotyped, to 
lose their original meaning, to be used for purposes that 
were never contemplated by the originators. My opponents 
point to the medical profession as a model for us, and they 
insist on the necessity of following the medical lead if we 
wish to attain to the medical level. I am as proud a man as 
they; I am as ambitious for my profession and its social 
status as they, but I am not sure if equality and identity 
are always or necessarily synonymous terms. But first let us 
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see if there is not identity. A young friend has just left 
me who entered at the University of Edinburgh last October 
as a medical student. He told me that he had to pass in only 
three subjects at the University preliminary examination, 
namely, French, Latin, and Mathematics. I asked him about 
the’sacred four, and he told me that he was exempted from pass- 
ing in English by presentation of a Leaving Certificate from 
the Scottish Education Department. This certificate he ob- 
tained in July last. During the summer months he had been 
busy “ grinding up” the other subjects with a tutor. Now, I 
know that my young friend’s case is not a solitary one, as 
anybody can discover for himself if he takes the trouble to 
apply to the University authorities; and I should like to 
know why a veterinary student is not to obtain the same 
privileges. The object of the Medical Council is, undoubtedly, 
a laudable one. They wish to admit only young men who 
have been liberally educated, that is, who have been per- 
mitted by wise parents to give their whole attention to their 
school-work whilst they were at school, and have neither 
been distracted by any sordid care on the one hand, nor 
demoralised by laxity of discipline on the other. Such lads 
start in the race of life under the fairest auspices, and ought 
to have no difficulty in passing all the subjects at one time: 
they ought, as a general rule, to be mercilessly rejected if 
they do not. But all the trees of the wood do not grow alike. 
Even amongst these fortunate lads there may be some who 
can write a good examination paper only in three, or, per- 
haps, only in two subjects at a time; these are often the pro- 
found or the acute minds—most useful in our profession—but 
they lack comprehensiveness. It is for them I am contend- 
ing. It is their battle 1 am fighting; and I say that if the 
Universities concede something, we may concede a little more. 
Too high a literary standard ought not to be set up for young 
men joining a scientific profession, especially one like ours, 
where muscular strength is sometimes of more practical value 
than skill with the microscope or the pen. But even if a high 
standard must be set, then leave an opportunity for the acute 
minds to get through. Set, if need be, a higher standard 
in each individual subject for those students who cannot take 
the whole at once; but don’t reject them. I have constanly 
found such men to turn out careful, competent practitioners, 
outstripping their vain-glorious rivals, who had boasted of 
taking all the preliminary subjects at one gulp. 

I will add one more word of warning. It is pretty well 
known that since the Scottish Universities established, by 
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Act of Parliament, their Joint Board of Examiners some 
three years ago, a great deal of grumbling has been heard in 
academic and medical circles because the Board increased the 
severity of its examinations. I believe that something like a 
revolt was contemplated when the first Draconian regulations 
appeared in the newspapers, and that it was found necessary 
to modify these considerably. Even now the complaint is 
frequently heard that young men who are rejected by the 
Universities at the preliminary examinations as insufficiently 
prepared, do not return to school or to private study, but go 
to rival establishments whose portals are not so jealously 
guarded, or are lost to the profession. This is the result, 
perhaps, of running in advance of public opinion and public 
needs. I should like to have only the best youth of the 
country to train for the veterinary profession, and to make 
every student a master of his work and a credit to the great 
guild of physicians; but I have fears of setting up an 
arbitrary or too high a standard for the youthful entrants. I 
wish to follow the opinion of the wise in educational matters 
and to take the best means of selecting those young men who 
will make the best surgeons and the best citizens. In writing 
these lines I have endeavoured to avoid all pedantry and 
affectation, to avoid posing as a superior person, and to speak 
forth the words of sober reason and plain, common sense. 
Let my professional brethren decide between my opponents 
and myself; I cheerfully leave the decision to their wisdom, 
and as bearing upon this important matter, I here insert 
two letters from the highest educational authorities in Scot- 
land, namely, Dr. Morrison, President, and Dr. Mackay, 
Secretary, of the Educational Institute of Scotland. 





FREE CHURCH TRAINING COLLEGE, GLASGOW, 

December 22nd, 1895. 
DEAR PROFESSOR McCALL,—Referring to our conversation this forenoon, I 
have no hesitation in giving it as my very decided opinion, based on a some- 
what lengthened experience, that to require veterinary students to pass the 
whole preliminary examination at one time is educationally a mistake. It 
stands, I think, to reason that a young man will derive more benefit from 
concentrating his attention on one or two subjects at one time than by 
dissipating his efforts on all the subjects required at the examination. I have 
consulted many of my professional brethren, and their unanimous verdict is in 

favour of my contention. 
I am, yours very truly, 
Tuomas Morrison, LL.D., Principal. 
40, PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH, 

20th May, 1896. 
DEAR S1r,—-Referring to our conversation of yesterday, I have no hesitation 
in saying that, in my opinion, it would not only be unreasonable, but educa- 
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tionally a mistake, to require veterinary students to pass all the necessary 
subjects of the preliminary examination at one time. 

It was a great advance on the previous examination to require them to pass 
in all subjects on the level of medical students ; and to require them now to 
pass all at the same time, without at least some years of warning of such a 
change, would, in my opinion, be a serious hardship. 

From my knowledge of the past and the present, I can say that, taking one 
or two subjects at a time, they have very creditably come up to the new 
requirements. But to require those—and they seem to be the majority—who 
have for years been engaged in other employments, to pass at once in all the 
subjects would be unreasonable. 

I know that many of the class referred to become good students. They 
are, as a rule, led to adopt the new profession by an intellectual impulse, 
springing from extensive and thoughtful reading. But they have forgotten the 
technicalities that bulk so largely in formal examinations; and while they can 
pass well in one or two subjects at a time, and in the end attain to a good 
level of scholarship, the effort to pass all at once would, at best, mean the 
lowest pass-marks, but more probably the exclusion from the profession of 
many capable of taking a distinguished place in its ranks. 

Yours very truly, 
ALEx. Mackay, LL.D., F.E.LS. 

PRINCIPAL WILLIAMS, 

Veterinary College, Leith Walk, Edinburgh. 





CASES OF IRRITANT POISONING IN CATTLE. 
BY CHARLES BLACKHURST, M.R.C.V.S., PRESTON, LANCASHIRE. 


ON July 4th, 1595, Iwas called to see five cows, the pro- 
perty of Mr. James Sutton, Farmer, Ingol near Preston. On 
arriving at the farm, I found three of them purging violently, 
the excreta resembling strong thick coffee mixed with portions 
of mucus. The other two were straining violently and 
passing long clots of blood, 18 inches in length and 23 inches in 
diameter. The temperature in the first three cases was 105, 
pulse go, respirations greatly increased, saliva dribbling from 
the lips, and eyes retracted within the orbit, and secretion of 
milk entirely stopped. The second two, temperature 108, 
pulse 100, very weak, and animals lying in a semi-comatose 
condition. 

On making enquiry as to the food, Mr. Sutton informed me 
that on the previous day the cows had been turned into a 
meadow (along with some others) which had just been cleared 
of the hay with the impression that the cattle would eat up 
the rough grass growing in the ditches, I went and examined 
the meadow and found two large patches of the Mercurialis 
Perennis, (Dog Mercury) growing in one of the hedgerows, and 
this had been unevenly cropped. As it is a well-known fact 
that Dog Mercury is a great cause of diarrhoea in young stock 
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in the early spring, I at once made a thorough examination of 
the plant, and found that in one patch the plants were very rich 
in seeds. Dog Mercury being of the same natural order as the 
castor oil plant, I was certain the eating of these seeds was 
the cause of the mischief in the cattle. 
7Trealment—The first three cows, I administered to each 
a quart of linseed oil and 4 ozs of bicarbonate of soda, and 
the following morning they were much better but very thirsty. 
On the 6th July, they were all three ruminating, temperature 
normal 1o1, pulse normal, and giving a little milk. 
On the 8th, perfectly well and giving nearly their full quan- 
tity of milk. 
As treatment of the two animals which were passing clots 
of blood, I administered :— 
Extract of ergot, 1 oz. 
Tannic acid, 1 drm. 
Turpentine, 1 oz. 


in two quarts of flour gruel every 3 hours, for the first 12 hours. 

On the 5th, both cows stopped bleeding. 

On the 6th, purged slightly. 

On the 7th, commenced to ruminate. 

On the 8th, began to pass clots of blood equally as bad as 
on the first day. Repeated medicine as before. 

On the goth, very weak and the skin over the shoulders, 
neck and face, drawn into wrinkles, animals very thirsty, no 
appetite, lying down all day with heads resting on one side. 

On the 1oth, one cow died, the other looking in a very 
dejected state, respiration very slow, temperature sub-normal, 
pulse imperceptible, administered eggs and milk. 

On the 11th, a little better, went on with eggs and milk. 

12th.—Improving ; continued eggs and milk. 

13th.—Commenced to lick the floor and the attendant’s 
hands. 

14th.—Still improving, and drank some gruel after 
adding salt. 

i5th.— Ate a small handful of hay, and commenced to 
ruminate. 

16th.—Commenced purging, the excreta tinged with 
blood. Administered plumbi-acetate and tinct. of opium, 
small doses every hour. 

17th.—Fzeces quite normal. 

19th.—Eating well. 

20th.—Considerably better. 

On the 24th.—Quite convalescent. 
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On August 1st a most extraordinary symptom made its 
appearance; the left cheek was drawn up, the left eyelid 
fallen over the eye, and the neck taking a peculiar curve like 
the half figure of eight from side to side, and unable to raise 
the head from the ground. Appetite good, and eating food 
ravenously. I recommended hand rubbing over the neck, 
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and administered nerve tonics. This treatment was con- 
tinued for six weeks, but the animal’s neck never regained 
its proper shape. The appetite was normal, and the beast 
appeared in every other respect perfectly healthy. At the 
end of five months she was sent to the butcher’s. After being 
killed and dressed the carcase weighed 624 lbs. 
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On dissecting the neck, I found the muscle on the right 
hand side rich in fibrous tissue, and the last three joints of 
the neck were partially anchylosed. On the 12th day of 
July I began to experiment with six full-grown rabbits; two 
of them were fed upon boiled leaves, two upon boiled roots 
and stems, and two upon boiled seeds, without any ill 
effects. Three weeks afterwards I fed the first two rabbits 
on the fresh leaves, two others on the fresh stems and roots, 
but these two wouldn’t eat it until they were starved to it. 
The next two were fed upon the ground seeds mixed with oat- 
meal. The first two showed no ill effects; the remaining 
four suffered and showed signs of drowsiness, and died within 
a few hours after showing first signs of drowsiness, and on 
post-mortem examination I found they had died of gastritis. 
I then fed the two remaining rabbits upon effusion of the 
seeds and oatmeal, and they died on the second day; the 
post-mortem appearances were similar, but not so marked as 
in the other four. 

Dr. Eurick, Chief Pathologist, County Asylum, Whitting- 
ham, has taken great interest in these cases, and I have to 
thank him for the sections and examining them with the 
microscope. 

The genus Mercuria/zs belongs to the natural order Euphor- 
biacia, a very suspicious order, including such p!ants as the 
Castor oil, and Croton, and the noxious Euphorbias, with their 
blistering juices. There are two species of Mercurialis, viz., 
M. annua and M. perennis. The former, although when fresh 
and raw, poisonous, is used in Germany, after being boiled, 
the boiling getting rid of the acrid poisonous qualities. 

As the leaves contain a good deal of mucilage, an old use 
for them was as an emollient. 

M. Perennts, a perennial plant, as its name indicates, with 
a whitish, slender rhizome. The opposite stipulate leaves are 
practically sessile, the leafstalks being very short. They are 
slightly hairy and green, but the green changes to a blue if 
the specimens be badly preserved. Indeed, when steeped in 
water, they give out a fine blue resembling indigo. 

The plants are unisexual, the leaves of the female plants 
being generally narrower. 

The flowers appear before the leaves have attained their 
full size. 

Male flowers have a varying number of stamens g—12. 

The female flowers have a two, seldom a three-lobed waxy 
fruit, a capsule with seeds containing much endosperm. The 
seeds are subglobular, reticulate, and slightly shining. 
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Use of the plant causes violent purging and convulsions. 


Pathological Report. 


On July roth, 1895, Dr. Eurick, of the County Asylum, 
Whittingham, and myself, examined the alimentary tract of 
above cow, 12 hours after death. The thoracic organs 
appeared normal. The uterus contained a three month’s 
foetus. The rumen was full of food, its mucosa sloughing, of 
a slaty blue, and stripping readily, especially over the bands, 
leaving the subjacent papilla very prominent, and of an 
angry redcolour. Here and there, small sub-mucous hzemorr- 
hages were noted. The mucosa of the abomasum sloughed 
in a similar way ; and this chamber was in all respects like 
the rumen. The psalterium sloughed in identical fashion, and 
while pieces of rumen and abomasum could be hardened, zz 
foto for subsequent examination, the psalterium could not be 
so treated, as its mucosa came away, attached to the contents 
which were rather dry and of a gummy consistence. The 
contents of the fore-stomach, were fluid and of pea-soup colour; 
the mucosa adherent, here and there reddened and thickened, 
with several more or less circular ulcers scattered over its 
surface, of size of a florin, without any particular site of 
selection. The sub-musosa was injected, with one or two 
minute hzmorrhagic extravasations. The small intestine 
presented a somewhat injected, thickened and sodden mucosa, 
with excess of mucus; its contents were of a greenish-grey 
colour, and fluid. Peyer’s patches and mesenteric glands 
were not enlarged. 

The rectum presented an injected, thickened, sodden 
mucosa, covered with excess of mucus, with thin, viscid 
grumous contents. On scraping the mucus away, there were 
seen small, reddish-grey, ulcerating areas, none larger than a 
lentil, here and there confluent, whitish towards the edges, 
which were slightly raised, while the centre was somewhat 
pitted. They appeared to correspond to solitary follicles ; 
their confluence occurred in the long axis of the gut. 

The colon from the rectum upwards showed similar, but 
not so extensive, changes, with petechial hemorrhages in 
submucosa, especially in the lower and adjoining the rectum. 
There were no ulcers visible, but the mucosa came away with 
extraordinary ease. The ascending colon differed from the 
rest of the large gut in the greater severity of the process ; 
its contents were more blood-stained and of a lighter red. A 
foot from the valve the mucosa was intensely injected and 
thickly covered with slime, under which were ulcers similar 
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to, but larger than, the follicular ulcers noted in the rectum. 
The necrotic inflammatory process reached its greatest inten- 
sity, however, in the cecum which was similarly ulcerated, 
and contained large masses of dark-red, semi-clotted blood. 

The liver and kidneys were fatty, but presented no other 
obvious morbid appearances. 

The microscopic appearances of sections taken from various 
parts of the alimentary tract showed nothing demanding 
special description. All stages of inflammation could be seen 
—from those of injection and leucocytosis, to necrosis of the 
affected parts. The mucosa was in all cases most involved, 
while the submucosa showed mainly the inflammation with- 
out tissue-death. In the large intestine the solitary follicles 
were enlarged, and the ulcers noted owed their origin, as we 
suspected, to these same lymph-follicles. 


PUBLISHERS’ STATEMENT. 

The Circulation of THE VETERINARY JOURNAL. 
DURING the time (now nearly a quarter of a century) Messrs. 
Bailliére, Tindall and Cox have published this Journal, 
they have never had occasion to intrude a personal matter 
upon the readers of its pages. Unfortunately, this desirable 
state of affairs was interrupted by the Proprietor of Zhe 
Vetertnarvan last month, which has rendered an explanation 
necessary on their part. 

In the number referred to a gratuitous statement, which 
had not the shadow of foundation, was made that the circula- 
tion of Zhe Veterinarian (which was stated in that number to 
have attained over 2,900 copies) showed an excess of at least 
2,300 over any monthly veterinary publication. This state- 
ment was, of course, made to catch the advertisers and to 
damage the reputation of THE VETERINARY JOURNAL. 
It will be noted that the ordinary circulation of The Vetert- 
marian was not specified, but it was left to the reader to 
infer that it had then reached to the large number named 
(viz., 2,900), an inference which we venture to think the 
proprietors would experience considerable difficulty in estab- 
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lishing as a fact, and it will, moreover, be interesting to 
know what proportion of the copies circulated formed the 
subject of “ gratuitous distribution.” 

Some months ago Messrs. Bailliére, Tindall and Cox had 
occasion to ascertain what was actually the circulation of Zhe 
Vetertnarzan to subscribers, and they satisfied themselves that 
the subscriptions and sales of THE VETERINARY JOURNAL 
were then more than double those of Zhe Veterinarian. They 
nevertheless refrained from spreading these facts, and have 
never attempted to attack or injure Zhe Veterinarian or any 
other publication, believing that there is room for all. They 
regret, therefore, that the proprietor of Zhe Vetertnartan has 
not followed the same honourable course, but has gone out of 
his way to endeavour to injure this publication. 

Messrs. Bailliére, Tindall and Cox have placed the matter 
in the hands of their solicitors with instructions to take such 
legal action as may be necessary, unless a withdrawal of the 
inaccurate statement is made.* 





Proceedings of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons 
and Veterinary Medical Societies, ete. 
ROYAL COLLEGE OF VETERINARY SURGEONS. 
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Hunting, W. Simpson, J. 
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Lawson, A. May 13th. 


COPY OF CIRCULAR 
ISSUED TO THE MEMBERS OF THE VETERINARY PROFESSION IN SCOTLAND 
To the Scotch Members of the Profession. 


Dear SirR,—The Public Health Scotland (No. 2) Bill is now before Parlia- 
ment. Section 60 provides for the compulsory employment of veterinary 


* Whilst at press we learn that the required apology will be published in the June 
number of Zhe Veterinarian, which has been accepted by our solicitors. 
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surgeons, by local authorities, for the examination of cows on a farm or dairy 
when it is suspected by the medical officer or sanitary inspector that dangerous 
infectious diseases in man are due to the consumption of milk from diseased 
cows. 

Such a section, I venture to think, should commend itself to all impartial 
individuals as a prudent and necessary one. It is, however, a fact that the 
Corporation of the City of Glasgow has memorialised for alterations, which 
alterations, if accepted, will have the effect of handing over to medical men 
the duty of determining as to the existence of diseases in animals, and 
excluding veterinary surgeons in Scotland from taking any part in so impor- 
tant a decision. The reasons given for the suggested amendments are as 
follows :— 

(1) That there is no justification either in necessity or expediency for 
the employment of a veterinary surgeon. 

(2) That medical men first pointed out the special diseased conditions in 
cows which entail grave risk to the consumers of their milk. 

(3) That it would be difficult, if not impossible, to find a properly-qualified 
veterinary surgeon in many counties in Scotland. 

Immediately the subject came to my notice, I brought it before the mem- 
bers of the Council of the College, who entrusted me with the responsibility 
of using every effort to prevent any alteration being made in the section 
referred to. I communicated at once with the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board and the Board of Agriculture, and at an interview granted by the 
Secretary for Scotland (Lord Balfour of Burleigh), the promoter of the Bill, I 
pointed out that if the proposed amendments were admitted, they would be 
a source of danger to the public, and create the risk of undeserved ruin 
falling on agriculturists and dairymen, in consequence of the total inability of 
the majority of medical officers to detect disease, or even to recognise the 
evidence of health, in dairy cows. Apart from these considerations, I desired 
him to consider the insult to the veterinary profession which the suggestions 
conveyed. 

I had the pleasure of quoting notorious and recorded cases in which it had 
been demonstrated by members of the veterinary profession that medical 
officers had signally failed in their attempts to show that certain simple 
diseases of cows can, under any conditions, be communicated to 
man by the consumption of milk. The suggestion that “a qualified 
veterinary surgeon could not be found in every county in Scotland,” 
I pointed out, was a _ misleading one, and absolutely incorrect, 
and it afforded me _ satisfaction to lay before Lord Balfour the 
register of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, which shows that at 
the present time there are over 500 gentlemen holding the diploma of the 
Royal College, in actual practice in Scotland. Further, I drew his attention 
to the actual number practising in each county. 

Lord Balfour assured me that he would not voluntarily accept the amend- 
ments, and I am happy to say that, although the attempt was made to pass 
them, they have been rejected by the House of Lords Committee. The Bill 
will come up for “report” in the course of a few days, and at that stage I do 
not anticipate danger, but, shortly after, it will be sent to the House of 
Commons, and here again, doubtless, the same objectionable amendments will 
be persevered with. 

I very earnestly beg you to send me a letter or postcard on receipt of this, 
informing me that you will either write to, or interview, your Parliamentary 
representative, that I may be assured every Scotch member of Parliament will 
have the subject brought to his notice, 

With united action I feel certain we shall succeed in defeating this attempt 
to deprive Scotch members of the profession of their rights and proper 
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recognition, but lukewarm action may be attended with results disastrous to 
their future. 
To put it briefly, ask your Parliamentary representative, either verbally or 
by letter— 
(1) To give his support to section 60 of the Public Health Scotland 
(No. 2) Bill. 
(2) To endeavour to so alter section 44 of the same Bill that veterinary 
surgeons shall in future be the meat inspectors. 
Waiting your reply, I am, dear sir, yours faithfully, 
London, 17th May, 1896. James F. Simpson, President. 


ELECTION OF COUNCIL, 1896, 


Dear S1r,—An attack has been made upon me at the last moment, just as 
voting papers are being issued to members, and when it is thought it will be 
too late for me toreply to it. 

I deny in the most positive manner that any letter has ever been withheld 
from the Council by me. 

I deny most positively that I have ever acted other than under the direction 
of the solicitor to the College with regard to the calling of meetings and other 
matters open to doubt. 

It is absolutely untrue that I had power to call the special meeting earlier 
than I was advised by the solicitor. (See Charter, page 19.) 

I must positively deny that I have since occupying the chair withheld any 
information in my possession from the Council. 

Never in my life have I expressed myself opposed to the undivided certifi- 
cate, and the partial extracts from one of my letters is simply my interpretation 
of the existing bye-law, which in its present state is not definite and its 
alteration will engage the attention of the Council at its next meeting. 

I have stated that the bye-law should be made clear and that the words 
“ No divided educational certificates will be accepted” should be added, as 
is the case in the medical regulations; with such an addition there could be no 
mistake as to the Council’s intentions.—I am, yours faithfully, 

JAmes F. Simpson. 

Maidenhead, May 20¢h, 1896. 


NORTH OF ENGLAND VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE annual meeting was held on Friday afternoon, May Ist, 1896, in the 
Hotel Metropole, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Mr. G. Elphick (President) being in 
the chair. 

The minutes of the last quarterly and special meeting were read and 
confirmed. 

The SECRETARY read letters of apoiogy from Professor Dewar and many 
others, regretting their inability to attend. 

The PRESIDENT said their worthy President of the R.C.V.S. had promised 
to be present, but was unfortunately prevented. 

On the motion of the SECRETARY, seconded by Mr. PEELE, Mr. F. Brown 
was elected a member of the Association. 

The annual financial statement was then submitted. 

The PRESIDENT said he was told there were a good many subscriptions in 
arrear. When these were paid they would be in a fairly satisfactory financial 
condition. 

Mr. PEELE moved that the Secretary write to the members in arrear asking 
for their subscriptions. Mr. Moore seconded, and the motion was carried. 

Mr. DupGEon (Sunderland) moved that the financial statement be accepted, 
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and that there be a strong instruction to the Secretary to keep members 1n 
arrear thoroughly well informed. Mr. Moore seconded, and this also was 
carried. 

Mr. A. HunTER, in the absence of Mr. Henry Hunter, moved that the sum 
of £10 Ios. be given from the funds of the Association to the Jubilee 
Memorial. Mr. DUDGEON seconded, and the motion was carried unanimously. 

Mr. DUDGEON raised the question of contributing to the Walley Memorial, 
and gave notice that at the next meeting he would move that £5 5s. be given 
from the funds of the Association to the Walley Testimonial Fund. 


Presidential Address. 

Mr. G. Evpuick, M.R.C.V.S., said :-——Gentlemen,—First of all, I wish to 
return my sincere thanks for the honour which you have conferred upon me 
by electing me your president for the ensuing year. Still, I cannot help 
expressing my extreme regret that our worthy and esteemed professional 
brother, Mr. Chivas, could not see his way to occupy the presidential chair. 
I am confident that he would have done honour both to himself and to this 
Association. I am sure you will all agree with me when I say it would be 
impossible to find a more honourable and hard-working man in the profession 
than Mr. Chivas. I believe that it was on account of his extensive practice in 
the country that he was compelled to decline the honour which it was our 
wish to confer upon him. 

Having expressed my regret, I cannot refrain from saying how pleased I am 
that I should have the honour of occupying this chair to-day, more 
especially as it is the 25th anniversary of my obtaining my diploma and 
coming to Newcastle. To those who were instrumental in my coming to 
Newcastle I take this opportunity of returning my most sincere thanks. I 
allude to a college friend, Dan McLean, who has long since joined the big 
majority ; to Principal Williams, and Mr. Clement Stephenson. Three truer 
friends it would be impossible for any man to have. No one has done more 
for this Association, also for the profession, than Principal Williams, who has 
always been ready to lend a helping hand—giving advice, professional and 
otherwise; reading papers, not only for our benefit, but indirectly for the 
benefit of the public. To no man do the profession and public owe a greater 
debt of gratitude, for to him is due the credit of the more humane and 
successful treatment of chest affections and other allied diseases. 

To Mr. Stephenson I cannot find words to express my gratitude for his 
great kindness to me. He has always been a true and kind friend, and to him 
I give the credit for the position 1 now occupy in the profession. To have 
such a gentleman for a predecessor is an undeniable honour, 

During the past twenty-five years many and great changes have taken place 
both in the profession and in this Association. I have no recollection as to 
when this Association was first inaugurated, but well do I remember 
attending one of the meetings shortly after I came to Newcastle. 
Our worthy and esteemed friend, Mr. Brydon, of Seaham Harbour, 
on that occasion occupied the chair, and Mr. Meikle, of Sunderland, 
acted as Secretary. On the expiration of their year of office, from 
some unknown cause, the Association ceased to exist, or, I should say, went 
to sleep, and slept soundly for eight or nine years, and would, I am afraid, 
still have been asleep, had it not been for one of the best and most honour- 
able men that ever entered the profession, namely, Mr. David Dudgeon, of 
Sunderland. To him we owe the position in which this Association now 
stands. I am extremely sorry to say that it is his health which debars him 
from being with us to-day. It hardly seems like our annual meeting without 
him, but although not here personally, I am sure his heart is with us, wishing 
us every success, Gentlemen, nothing would give me greater pleasure than 
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seeing the degree of Honorary Associate of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons conferred upon our honourable friend, an honour which I think he 
richly deserves. 

Twenty-five years ago contagious diseases amongst animals were 
allowed to go almost free, causing untold loss amongst our flocks and 
herds. Most, if not all of them, were then believed by the public 
to be indigenous to the country, or caused by travelling or exposure. 
After a great deal of agitation by the profession, agriculturists have learned to 
believe that all these diseases are preventable. Through the Contagious 
Diseases (Animals) Act, and the aid of the veterinary surgeon, most of these 
diseases have been stamped out. Still there are other contagious diseases 
lingering in our midst, viz., swine fever, glanders, tuberculosis, etc. If 1 may 
be allowed to make use of the expression, it is a disgrace to the Agricultural 
Department of the Privy Council that these diseases still exist. I allude 
more particularly to their modus operandi in trying to stamp out swine fever. 
What have they done? Simply nothing, and yet, not exactly nothing, but 
worse than nothing; for if they had done nothing they would have been just 
as far forward as they now are, without the great expenditure. Instead of 
getting in front of the disease and stamping it out, they have walked quietly 
in its rear, paying heavy compensation and giving employment to the sons of 
a great many of their supporters, or those who have worked for successful 
parliamentary candidates. It is not long since a gentleman remarked to me 
that he could not understand how it was that the son of Mr. So-and- 
so had been appointed an inspector. ‘‘ Why,” he remarked, ‘he knows 
nothing about contagious diseases of animals. He is such a dummy 
he could not earn ten bob a week if he tried.” I believe this is a fair sample 
of the men employed to stamp out swine fever. What the Government ought 
to have done was to employ members of the profession to assist them, 
especially those they have discharged who had acted as port inspectors for 
many years, and who had spent the best days of their lives in that capacity ; 
men thoroughly conversant with contagious and infectious diseases. These 
gentlemen, | believe, were discharged to keep down expenses, consequently 
depriving them of a living. In my opinion, to get rid of the disease four 
things are necessary: (1) All pigs should be registered; (2) no pig should be 
moved without a license ; (3) all pigs exposed for sale in any market, fair, or 
auction mart should be branded and slaughtered within three days; (4) 
employment of veterinary surgeons as inspectors. I believe if these regula- 
tions were carried out swine fever would cease to exist in six months, or 
probably less. 

With regard to glanders, I think a higher compensation should be paid, and 
that it should be made a penal offence if the disease is not reported. A 
disease so fatal to man should be treated with the utmost rigour. 

Tuberculosis should be included in the Contagious Diseases (Animals) 
Act. However, I am afraid it will be some time before this is done, as 
vested interests will weigh very heavily against it. We all know that very 
few of our pedigree herds are free from the disease, and what a row the 
owners would kick np if their herds were put into quarantine, and an attempt 
made to stamp out the disease. But this should, I consider, only be a secon- 
dary consideration; our great aim should be to stamp out a preventable 
disease, and so assist in saving the ljves of thousands of human beings who 
die annually from tubercclosis. Professor Nocard states in his book on 
Animal Tuberculosis, translated by Dr. H. Scurfield, of Sunderland, “ that in 
Paris, according to the latest statistics, more than 23 per cent. of the deaths 
were due to tuberculosis, and even this high percentage is exceeded in many 
European towns.” This statement should receive the serious consideration 
of every human being. We all know what would happen if a wild beast was 
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suddenly to appear in our midst. We should all fly to a place of safety, and 
adopt every possible means to destroy the animal. But with tuberculosis we 
do nothing except destroy an occasional carcase, if our meat inspector should 
be fortunate enough to come acrossacase But this is not often, as the 
carcases are generally smuggled away, passed through the sausage machine, 
to be converted into bags of mystery and food for human comsumption. 
To give you an idea how prevalent the disease is in this country, I take the 
following quotation from Professor Nocard’s work: ‘‘ In England, the inspec- 
tion of abattoirs is still in a rudimentary state; it is, however, from that 
country that we get the most valuable statistics. It is well known what 
admirable energy the English have expended in order to stamp out contagious 
pleuro-pneumonia. Their Act of 1890 orders the slaughter, not only of the 
sick and suspected, but also of all the animals that have been in contact with 
the sick. In 1891 there were thus slaughtered, in different parts of England 
and Scotland, nearly 10,000 animals (of which only 800 were sick). /ost- 
mortems were made on these 10,000 animals, and 1,260 were tuberculous, or 
124 percent. In 1892 the operation was continued, but was brought to bear 
on much smaller numbers, pleuro-pneumonia being on the decrease. However, 
there were slaughtered 3,600 animals (of which 134 were sick), and of this 
number nearly 800 were tuberculous, or 22 per cent. This high proportion 
is due to the fact that the slaughtering operations were brought to bear on 
some of the most crowded and anciently infected cowhouses in London, 
some of which had as many as 50, 60, and 70 per cent. of their cows 
tuberculous.” These statistics speak for themselves, and prove most con- 
clusively that it is time active measures should be taken to stamp out the 
disease. 

Professor Nocard says, in his introduction to Animal Tuberculosis, 
“Although tuberculosis can be transmitted to all the domestic animals by 
inoculation, it does not by any means, under natural conditions, cause equal 
ravages in each species. Cattle come first among its victims, the proportion 
attacked varying according to the locality. In some places the number of 
tuberculous cattle is calculated at 10, 15, and 25 per cent. of the whole. In 
other places the disease is unknown, nevertheless one would be right in 
saying that bovine tuberculosis is the contagious disease which exacts the 
heaviest tribute from agriculture, and it is this form of tuberculosis alone at 
which French sanitary law takes aim, seeing that the other tuberculoses 
do not constitute a great danger either to property or to public health. 

“Horses may be infected under the ordinary conditions of their keeping, and 
in the horse the disease appears to run a more rapid course and become 
generalised more easily than in the cow, but still one is justified in saying 
that equine tuberculosis, although the cases of it recorded up to date are 
fairly numerous, is an exceptional thing. 

“ Among the small ruminants the disease is much rarer still, the sheep and 
the goat being even markedly refractory to experimental inoculation. 

“Tuberculosis of the pig is much rarer than that of cattle, but much more 
common than that of the horse, sheep, or goat, and is, moreover, often 
generalised in all the organs. 

“The domestic carnivora do not show a great susceptibility to tubercu- 
losis, at any rate they are very refractory to the different methods of 
experimental inoculation with the exception of intravenous injection. Lately 
however, a considerable number of instances of dogs becoming tuberculous 
owing to contact with phthisical people have been recorded. Kittens, too, are, 
easily infected by the injection of tuberculous material, particularly milk. 

“Among the birds of the poultry yard, fowls, pigeons, ducks, turkeys, 
pheasants, etc., the disease is very common, and often assumes an epidemic 
character. 
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“ The rabbit and the guinea-pig are very rarely tuberculous under natural 
conditions, but they are, especially the guinea-pig, excellent re-agents for the 
disease. Inthem it follows a much more rapid course than in the larger 
species of animals. This allows many experiments to be completed ina 
short time, and explains the considerable progress that has lately been made 
in the study of tuberculosis.” 

I think a modified form of isolation and stamping out could be adopted 
without any very great hardship to the owner, and which would ultimately be 
to his advantage. With this end in view I cannot do better than read to you 
the translator’s appendix to Professor Nocard’s book :— 

“The object of Professor Bang’s scheme is to gradually eliminate tubercu- 
losis from a herd of cattle without having recourse to the heroic method of 
destroying all the affected animals, and a description of the scheme was given 
by him to the Society of Danish Veterinary Surgeons in June, 1894, and to 
the Congress of Hygiene at Buda-Pesth in 1894. 

“The scheme is based on the facts that contagion plays the principal part in 
the spread of bovine tuberculosis, that the calves of tuberculous cows are 
almost invariably born healthy, and that tuberculin is a most reliable agent for 
the detection of the disease. 

“To begin with, the whole herd is tested with tuberculin, and thus divided 
into a healthy and tuberculous.section. 

‘The two sections are then separated from one another, and have separate 
attendants. The healthy section is tested every six months with tuberculin, 
and any animals which re-act are at once removed to the tuberculous section. 

“Those animals of the tuberculous section which are obviously affected are 
got rid of; but those which are apparently healthy are kept and used for 
breeding purposes as long as may be convenient, and, as they will generally 
be fattened for slaughter before the disease is far advanced, the total con- 
demnation of their carcases as butcher-meat will not as a rule be necessary. 

“The calves of the tuberculous section are removed to the healthy section 
immediately after birth, and are fed on the first day on colostrum which has 
been heated to 65°C., and subsequently on boiled milk. 

“ At first, these calves are kept in separate boxes, and only added to the 
sound section when they have successfully undergone the tuberculin test ; but 
Bang thinks now that they may with safety be removed to the sound section 
immediately after birth, and wait till the time of the general half-yearly testing 
to undergo the trial with tuberculin. 

“The following is a brief account of the results obtained by Bang at the 
farm of Thurebylille, in Zealand : 

“In May, 1892, the entire herd, consisting of 208 animals, were tested with 
tuberculin. Although the animals seemed healthy, and there had been no 
special account of infection suspected, 80 per cent. of the milch cows and 40 
cent. of the bulls, heifers, and calves re-acted. 

“While the herd was out at grass, the two sections being kept apart, the 
byre was thoroughly disinfected, and divided into two parts by a wooden 
partition covered on one side by felt. A separate staff was told off to look 
after each section, with orders not to go from one to the other. 

“It was decided to test the healthy section twice a year, and the calves of 
the tuberculous section as soon after birth as possible. 

“In October, 1892, the healthy section consisted of 70 animals, of which 
seven re-acted and were removed to tne tuberculous section. 

“In May, 1893, the healthy section consisted of 103 animals, of which ten 
reacted and were removed to the tuberculous section. After this the isolation 
of the two sections was enforced more rigorously. 

‘*In October, 1893, the healthy section consisted of 107 animals, of which 
one re-acted. 
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“In May, 1894, the healthy section consisted of 122 animals, of which two 
re-acted. 

“In October, 1894, the healthy section consisted of 119 animals, of which 
one was suspicious. 

“In May, 1895, the healthy section consisted of 136 animals, of which 
none re-acted. The tuberculous section at this time consisted of 69 animals. 

“The few animals bought during these three years were tested with 
tuberculin before being introduced into the herd. 

‘Most of the calves born during this period were the calves of tuberculous 
cows, but none of them have developed tuberculosis, with the exception, 
perhaps, of one calf, which, when tested at the age of six-and-a-half weeks, in 
November, 1894, gave a re-action. 

“These results seem to show that a healthy stock may be bred from a tuber- 
culous stock by the simple precautions of separating the healthy from the 
infected animals, and boiling the milk of the tuberculous cows.” 

If these results are correct, and similar measures are adopted in this 
country, I see no reason why bovine tuberculosis should not be stamped out. 

I will now say a few words about our profession. It is about twenty-six 
years since the matriculation examination was first made compulsory. The 
educational standard has been gradually increased, until we now demand 
from our students an examination equal to that of the medical profession ; 
and although this examination may, for a time, restrict the number of 
students attending the different schools, yet I have not the slightest hesitation 
in saying that the schools will eventually be rewarded for this higher standard 
of education. 

I am sorry a misunderstanding has arisen amongst the members of Council 
upon this educational question. Some maintain that a student is entitled to 
registration with a divided certificate; others that the examination should be 
passed at one sitting. The General Medical Council will not accept divided 
certificates, and I am of opinion that, according to the Bye-laws of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons, no student can be registered with a divided 
certificate. I have submitted the first schedule to competent persons—head 
masters of schools—for their opinion, and they tell me that a student, to qualify 
himself for registration, must pass in all subjects at one examination. Asa 
member of Council, I must tell you that I have always voted against the 
divided certificate, and shall continue to do so. 

In looking back over the past history of the Association, I notice that it has 
always been the unanimous opinion of its members that the standard of edu- 
cation of eur students should be on a par with that of other professions, 
especially the sister profession. Now that this standard has been attained, I 
hope you will still be unanimous that it should continue to be so. 

The curriculum has gradually been extended, the subjects being increased, 
and a higher percentage of marks demanded. This can have only a good 
effect, since it will make only a more efficient veterinary surgeon and raise 
the profession in the estimation of the public. With regard to the profes- 
sional examinations, I think that Bye-law 59 should be altered. I consider 
the time at which the examination is to be held this year is most inconvenient 
to those who have pupils. Just when you want them most they are taken 
back to college, not to return until the end of July, when you want them 
least. July, August, and September are generally the quietest months of the 
year. I think it would be a great advantage to all concerned if the schools 
could be persuaded to commence the session at the beginning of September. 
and hold the examinations in December and the beginning of April. This 
would enable the student to join the practitioner at the busiest time of the 
year, and he would then have a better opportunity of obtaining practical 
knowledge. 
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During the last few years a great deal has been done to protect the interests 
of the profession. As a member of the Registration Committee, I can say, 
without fear of contradiction, that we have worked very hard, and, I 
believe, done a great deal for the good of the profession, All cases which 
have been brought under our notice have been thoroughly investigated, 
and received our most serious consideration, with the result that a 
complete stop has been put upon unprofessional advertising, encroach- 
ments upon our rights by unqualified practitioners and patent medicine 
vendors. Still a great deal more remains to be done ; I allude more especially 
to the teaching of veterinary science, and the granting of certificates by the 
different colleges and schools of science and art. Already many of these certi- 
ficate holders are practising as veterinary surgeons, and exhibiting these 
certificates to show that they are qualified to do so. I am sorry to say that 
their certificates are generally signed by members cf the profession, who, I 
am afraid, can have very little regard for the interests of the profession, or 
they would never lend themselves to such a movement. I think if the College 
acts with firmness, and demonstrates to these colleges and schools the in- 
justice they are doing to the profession, they will cease to grant these 
certificates. If they do not cease granting these certificates, every legitimate 
means in our power must be brought to bear upon them, to compel 
them to do so, and I shall strongly support any movement in this 
direction, and any trouble I may be put to I will consider to be a duty I owe 
to the profession. 

Mr. DuDGEON introduced the subject of representation to the Council of the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. He said that Association had gene- 
rally taken a very active part in returning members of Council, and he found 
that they had two retiring members, the President and Mr. Henry Hunter. 
They had now been three years on the Council, and if they were agreeable, 
his motion would take the form of proposing that the usual steps be taken to 
secure their return. Perhaps it would be as well if those gentlemen would 
favour them with a little account of their stewardship, and of what they were 
going todo. The president had touched on the education question, and he 
fancied a good deal more was going to come out of that question than they at 
first thought. 

The PRESIDENT said they all knew pretty well his views with regard to what 
had taken place and what was about to take place in the Council of the Col- 
lege. In his address he thought he stated pretty clearly what his opinions were 
and what had been done. He had attended as regularly as he possibly could, 
and had always studied the best interests of the profession. If it should be their 
wish that he should stand again as their nominee, he should continue to act in 
the future as he had done in the past. 

Mr. Henry HunTeR said he perhaps stood in a somewhat different position 
from Mr. Elphick, seeing that he had determined not to be nominated again, 
simply for the reason that he thought, unless anyone could go there fully 
prepared to devote continuous attention to the duties of the Council, they 
should not go at all, because he found that perhaps the thing which one had 
gone to one meeting to advocate, had been reversed at the next. There had 
been a divided opinion in the Council with reference to the education ques- 
tion, and he did not agree that the preliminary examination should 
be absolutely passed at one examination. He considered that if that exami- 
nation were passed even in two or three sections it was a certain guarantee 
that the student had acquired sufficient knowledge to become a member of 
the profession. That he believed was the feeling of the majority of the 
Council, but he was not at all quite sure that it was quite in agreement with 
the Charter. He believed it had been decided that it was absolutely neces- 
sary that it should be passed at one examination. 
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Mr. W. HUunTING, ex-president of the College, said they were still 
undecided. 

Mr. H. HuNTER thought they were going a bit too fast and he thought it 
was a great hardship to a student who had passed a certain proportion of the 
subject that he should not be entitled to admission. 

Mr. DupGEON asked if they had to understand that Mr. Hunter would not 
run again for the Council ? 

Mr. HUNTER said that was so. His time would be fully occupied for the 
next twelve months at least. 

Professor WILLIAMS said he quite agreed with Mr. Hunter. He thought 
there was some misconception about the medical profession requiring an 
educational certificate to be obtained at one time. They took a leading certi- 
ficate, and those could only be passed in sections. The University of 
Edinboro’ said that a candidate should pass all the subjects at one sitting for 
the purpose of registration. They had no registration in the veterinary pro- 
fession until a man had got his diploma, and therefore the circumstances were 
quite different from what they were in the medical profession. Students 
could not do it at one sitting ; it was quite an impossibility. If a man was 
required to do that after getting his diploma, it would be quite different. He 
should support any man who went for the passing of the preliminary in sections. 

The SECRETARY read a letter from the Midland Counties Association 
enclosing the following resoiution, which had been passed :—“ That in the 
opinion of the Midland Counties Veterinary Medical Association the higher 
standard of preliminary examination should be maintained and that all the 
subjects be passed at one sitting as in the medical profession; we pledge 
ourselves to support only those candidates who are prepared to vote in 
accordance with this view.” 

The SECRETARY read a letter from Mr. Awde on behalf of the South 
Durham and North Yorkshire Associotion advocating the election of Mr. 
Peele to the Council and expressing the view that provincial veterinary 
surgeons were still unduly represented on the Council. 

Mr. PEELE said he quite agreed with the President that the student should 
pass the preliminary examination at one time. 

Mr. HUNTING said it was probable that at the next election the whole thing 
would turn upon ihe education question. It was quite an open question, and 
the bye-laws at present were differently interpreted by two sections of the 
Council. The result of this was, that at the last Council meeting five mem- 
bers resigned with a view to offering themselves tor re-election in a group. 
Some three or four years ago the Council decided to raise the ‘matriculation 
examination, and, by way of avoiding another examination of their own, 
they agreed to accept certificates from different educational bodies in 
England, Scotland, or Ireland. The certificates those bodies gave were now 
in the bye-laws of the R.C.V.S., and were copied verbatim from the list given 
by the General Medical Council, the only difference being that the General 
Medical Council prefixed theirs by a list of the subjects required. The 
medical profession had also a rule to the effect that all the subjects must be 
passed at one time. The present bye-laws were revised and passed in June, 
1895, so that whatever took place before that there was no doubt they were 
now bound by the existing rules. In 1894, when he was president, he was 
asked by the Secretary whether they ought to accept those certificates if the 
subjects were not all passed at once. His reply was that they must follow 
the bye-laws. His private opinion was that if a medical student could pass 
any examination, a veterinary student could do it, and should, but that 
question is open and now before the profession. The five gentlemen who 
had resigned would no doubt run together for what they called the higher 
education, but they were assuming a position they had no right to. They 
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wanted to pose as the only men who wished to maintain the educational 
standard. 

Mr. H. HuNTER thought they were all agreed as to the higher education, 
but the question was, whether it was any higher for being passed at one 
examination or in sections. 

Mr. WILLIAM HunTER said his view was that he would go in for the higher 
education. 

Professor WILLIAMS objected to tke term, higher education. They all 
wanted the certificates to be of the same value, but they objected to a man 
being compelled to pass it at one sitting. He had no hesitation in saying that 
a man would be better for passing his examination in sections, as he then 
had more time for each subject. 

Mr. WILLIAM HUNTER said he would like to keep up to the medical 
profession. If medical students passed this examination at once, why should 
not their men do the same ? 

Mr. DuUDGEON said a great deal of the discussion seemed to be between 
tweedledum and tweedledee. It was a very hard case for a student who 
failed in one subject, but they must draw the line somewhere, fora man might 
fail in three, six, or even eight subjects. 

The PRESIDENT said, to test the meeting, he would propose the following 
motion: ‘ That the members of this Association approve of the higher educa- 
tion for entrance to the veterinary schools being maintained, and protest 
against any lowering of the educational requirements.” 

Mr. A. HUNTER said they all agreed with that. They wanted to test the 
question of whether the thing should be in sections or otherwise. 

Professor WILLIAMS agreed with Mr. Dudgeon that it would be a hardship 
if a man faiied in one or two subjects. It would be a hardship on the other 
side if a man were allowed a certificate for only passing in one or two subjects. 
He saw no difficulty; it was only a matter of detail. What he objected to 
was a hard and fast line to have the examinations passed all at one time. 

Mr. MITCHELL moved the following resolution: “ That this meeting is of 
opinion that the veterinary matriculation examination should not be inferior to 
that of the medical profession.” 

On the suggestion of Mr. DupGEon, Mr. MITCHELL agreed to add to this 
motion the words “ And should be passed in the same manner.” 

Mr. A. Hunrer moved as an amendment: “ That the standard of education 
be equal to that of the medical profession, but that it be not imperative to 
pass all the subjects at once.” 

Mr. H. Hunter seconded. 

The amendment was put to the meeting and lost. 

On the motion of Mr. Moore, seconded by Mr. DUDGEON, it was agreed 
that the next meeting should be held in Durham. 

On the motion of Mr. DuDGEON, it was agreed that the Association should 
support the candidature of Mr. Elphick for the Council, and should again 
agree with the South Durham and North Yorkshire Associations in supporting 
Mr. Peele. 

The PRESIDENT expressed his sorrow that time would not permit them to 
hear the paper which Professor Williams had promised to read. 

On the motion of Mr. PEELE, a hearty vote of thanks was passed to the 
President for his able and interesting address. 

On the motion of Mr. Moore, a vote of thanks was passed to Professor 
Williams for having kindly consented to come and read a paper. 

The meeting then ended. 
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WESTERN COUNTIES VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE Thirteenth Annual General Meeting of this Association was held at the 
New London Hotel, Exeter, on Thursday, April 23rd, Mr. C. H. Golledge, 
the President, occupying the chair. Others also present were Messrs. H. P. 
Chase, Tiverton; W. Penhale, Barnstaple ; A. T. Down, Sampford Peverill ; 
W. H. Bloye, Plymouth; C. W. Howard, Exmouth ; J. Dunstan, St. Mellion, 
Cornwall; F. E. Place, Honiton ; G. W. M. Haydon, Midsomer Norton; J. 
P. Heath and W. B. Nelder, Exeter. Visitors: Professor Penberthy, Mr. J. 
A. Collings and Veterinary-Captain Killick. 

Apologies for non-attendance were received from Messrs. Olver, Elder, 
Gibbings, Penhale (Holsworthy), and Oliver. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 


Professor Macqueen's Scheme. 

The circular letter from Professor Macqueen was read, ve the amalgama- 
tion of the local associations with the National. It was proposed by Mr. 
BLoyeE, and seconded by Mr. PENHALE, that a committee be formed to com- 
municate with Professor Macqueen, and Messrs. C. H. Golledge, Bloye, 
Penhale, and the Secretary were elected. 

Walley Memorial Fund. 

It was proposed by Mr. PENHALE, and seconded by Mr. BLoye, that a sum 
of five guineas be subscribed towards the above fund. 

Satisfactory reports were presented by the Hon. Secretary and Treasurer, 
and were eventually adopted. 

Election of Officers. 

On the motion of Mr, PENHALE, seconded by Mr. HeEatu, Mr. Chase was 
unanimously elected President for the ensuing year. 

Messrs. ]. P. Heath, C. Parsons, W. Penhale, T. Olver, G. H. Elder, W. H. 
Bloye, and C. H. Golledge. vice-presidents. 

On the motion of Mr. BLoye, seconded by Mr. Haypon, Mr. Nelder was 
re-elected Secretary and Treasurer. 

On the motion of Messrs. CHASE and BLOYE, it was decided to hold the 
next meeting at Exeter. 

Mr. F. E. Peace, M.R.C.V,S., Honiton, now read a paper on “ Meat, Milk, 
and Public Health, from a veterinary standpoint ” 

Mr. President and Gentlemen,—When I received your invitation, I felt that 
as a comparatively young member of the Association, I should be, by accept- 
ing that invitation, taking upon myself a task which I should find myself 
unable to satisfactorily carry out; but on the principle of “‘what man can do 
I can do,” I never like to refuse a task, in the failure to perform which, I may 
learn how to do better in my next attempt. As the choice of subjects lay 
with me, I thought that this one would be suitable for the consideration and 
discussion of this Association, and my reasons for choosing it were perhaps 
somewhat of a personal nature. namely, that | am a member of the Sanitary 
Inspectors Association and hold office as a sanitary inspector under the Local 
Government Board. But although to a certain extent I must pose before you 
as a sanitary inspector, I am a veterinary surgeon first and a sanitary inspector 
second, and I trust that in the course of this paper I shall show to you that a 
veterinary surgeon is a person much better fitted to deal with this question 
than is the sanitary inspector. In fact at the present stage of our professional 
existence it becomes a point of vital interest to the profession whether we 
shall submit to the supervision of meat and milk being placed in the hands of 
men who receive a very scanty training for the post, and whose knowledge of 
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the subject is of necessity very superficial. I hold that the time has fully 
arrived for the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons to claim for its members 
a right, and not to stand by supinely and allow associotions such as the 
Sanitary Institute to arrogate to themselves powers which every common- 
sense person can see belong to us. In the various journals published for the 
benefit of sanitary inspectors I constantly see that such and such a body has 
paid a visit to such and sucha slaughter-house and been taught the difference 
between sound and unsound meat and so forth. Or again that Mr. So-and-so, 
the sanitary inspector, has conducted a case against So-and-so the butcher for 
exposing meat unfit for human food, and that the case was supported by the 
medical officer of health and won easily, although for the defence expert 
evidence both medical and veterinary was called; in fact these cases bear a 
strong resemblance to many of the cases of the prosecution instituted by the 
Royal Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, or that for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children, z.e., where an inspector with a very slight knowledge of 
his subject, and a little biassed expert evidence to back him up, are all that 
are necessary to gainacase. Expert evidence forthe defence is not dressed 
up in a little brief authority, and is therefore, to put it plainly, a pack of lies. 
Of course, I don’t make a wholesale condemnation of every sanitary inspec- 
tor, but I do maintain that if men whose daily occupation brings them in 
contact with animals, both sound and diseased, were in a position to take the 
case in hand, the truth would be arrived at sooner and the public health con- 
served the better, 

In all the legislation on behalf of the public health I know of only two refer- 
ences to the veterinary surgeon. one of which occurs in the Infectious Diseases 
(Prevention) Act, 1890, and the other in the Destruction of Injured Animals’ 
Act, 1892. With the latter we are familiar, with the former you may not be so 
familiar. The gist of the reference is that if the Medical Officer of Health 
think that the cows of a dairy are producing scarlet fever, or anything else, he 
shall be accompanied by a veterinary surgeon on his inspection. Of course so 
long as the public associate the veterinary surgeon with the man who cleans 
out the pigstyes, it will be utterly hopeless for us as a profession to try and 
take our position as co-officers with the medical officer of health, but if we 
individually treat those with whom we come in contact in such a manner that 
they realise that we are men of education and men of special training, then 
each of us may become a nidus of public opinion, the growth of which will 
enable us to take our proper position. It is not my intention in this paper to 
go into details of pathology and microscopy, but to roughly give you the out- 
lines of the legislation on the subject of meat and milk, in the execution of 
which we, as a body, take no part, but in which we ought to be the executive 
officers. 

To commence with the subject of meat. Walley, who undoubtedly was 
our pioneer in putting our claims before the public, and whose book on meat 
inspection is accepted as a standard text-book by sanitary examina- 
tion boards, asked in 1879, “Is the inspection of meat in proper 
hands?” and in answer to his question, said in the great majority 
of instances inspectors of meat are chosen from butchers, farmers, or 
those employed officially in some capacity about slaughterhouses, any 
doubts which may exist as to the sanitary or unsanitary condition of 
meat being usually referred to the medical officer of health for solution; and 
while I am free to confess that many inspectors who know nothing whatever 
of disease, attain in the course of time to a vast amount of practical knowledge 
and sound tact, there are very many who are absolutely ignorant of the rules 
necessary to guide them in their work. 

Medical men, some of whom be it said to their honour, do not dabble in 
matters which they do not understand, are ill qualified to judge of the fitness 
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or unfitness of animal flesh for hnman consumption, for they are in the great 
majority of instances totally unacquainted with the characteristics of the 
animal diseases and the effects of any particular malady upon the tissues of 
the body. Veterinary surgeons, as they are trained at the present day, are in 
my opinion the proper consultants as to the condition of flesh from animals 
that have suffered from any pronounced form of disease. I have frequently 
since that time directed attention to the anomalous manner under which the 
inspection of meat is carried on in this country, inasmuch as it is largely 
entrusted to individuals who have no special training to fit them for the office 
they have to perform, and who have no knowledge of the nature of the disease 
or of its effect upon animals, or—through them upon man. _ Lay 
inspectors are of the greatest possible use, and their services cannot 
be dispensed with, but their functions should be more those of 
detectives than of experts, and I am quite satisfied that a greater measure of 
justice would be meted out to all parties concerned, if lay inspectors of abat- 
toirs and markets are instructed to seize and retain carcases and organs of 
diseased animals, and submit them to the inspection of a competent’ Sanitary 
Board, whose decision as to the disposal thereof shall be final. The compo- 
sition of this Sanitary Board, should, in all equity and reasonableness, be the 
medical officer of health, the veterinary surgeon and the senior inspector of 
markets and slaughterhouses. I may say that in the matter of legislation on 
this subject, England is decidedly behind Scotland, for here we have no pro- 
vision of appeal for repeal to a veterinary expert, whereas in all the larger 
Scottish cities special arrangement is made and such an officer specially 
appointed. 
Sale of Meat. 

The following are the sections of the various Public Health Acts which deal 
with meat—“ Any Medical Officer of Health, or Inspector of Nuisances mayat all 
reasonable times inspect and examine any animal, carcase, or flesh exposed for 
sale or deposited in any place for the purpose of sale or of preparation for sale, 
and intended for the food of man, the proof that the same was not intended for 
the food of man, resting with the party charged, and if such animal carcase, 
meat or flesh, appears to such medical officer or inspector to be diseased, or 
unsound, or unwholesome, or unfit for the food of man, he may seize or carry 
away the same himself, or by an assistant, in order to have the same dealt 
with by a justice. If it appears to the justice that any animal carcase, etc., so 
seized, was unsound, or unwholesome, or unfit for the food of man, he shall 
condemn the same, and order it to be destroyed or so disposed of as to pre- 
vent it from being exposed for sale, or used for the food of man, and-the 
person to whom the same belongs, or did belong at the time of the exposure 
for sale, or in whose possession, or on whose premises the same was found, 
shall be liable to a penalty not exceeding £20 for every animal carcase, etc., 
so condemned, or at the discretion of the justice, without the infliction of a 
fine, to imprisonment for a term of not more than three months. 
The justice, who under this section is empowered to convict the 
offenders, may be either a justice who may have ordered the article to 
be disposed of, or destroyed, or any other justice having jurisdiction 
in the place. Any person who in any manner prevents any medical officer 
of health or sanitary inspector from entering on the premises and inspecting 
any animal, etc., or who obstructs and impedes any such officer or his 
assistant, shall be liable to a penalty not exceeding £5. On complaint by 
oath by medical officer of health or inspector of nuisances, or otber officer of 
a local authority, any justice may grant a warrant to any such officer to enter 
any building or part of a building in which such officer has reason for 
believing that there is kept or sold any animal, etc., unfit for the food of man, 
to search for, seize, or carry away any such animal or other article in order to 
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have the same dealt with by a justice under the provisions of this Act. Any 
persons obstructing any such officer in the performance of his duty if under 
such warrant shall, in addition to any other punishment to which he may be 
subject, be liable to a penalty not exceeding £20.” 

“Sections 116 to 119 of the Public Health Act, 1875, relating to \unsound 
meat shall extend and apply to all articles intended for the food of man, sold 
or exposed in any place for the purpose of sale or of preparation for sale 
within the district of any local authority.”. 

The Public Health Act of 1890 confirms and extends the powers of the 
medical officer of health and sanitary inspector, and also arranges that such 
carcase, etc., may be removed as if it were trade refuse. This latter clause 
takes away the ground of common defence that the food seized had been set 
aside to await the inspector’s visit before offering it for sale. It is important 
that any seizure should be made before sale, as cases which have been 
carried up to the higher courts where the seizure had been made after sale, 
have ended in the discomfiture of the medical officer of health and the 
Sanitary inspector. Also it is better for a sanitary’ inspector when issuing 
the summons to rely simply on the fact of the meat being diseased or 
unsound, and not to say anything about it being unfit for human food, 
because the defence will always find some witness or witnesses who are 
willing to swear that they should relish nothing more than a grill off the 
carcase in question, while they are perfectly ready to admit that it is diseased 
and unsound. There are scores of other legal quibbles which I should 
advise any veterinary surgeon engaged on a case to become acquainted with, 
but which are outside the scope of this paper. I cannot refrain from giving a 
list of the diseases of animals which are declared by no less authority 
than Dr. F. Vacher to render meat unfit for the food of man. 
This is the list:—Cattle plague, pleuro-pneumonia, sheep-pox, cow- 
pox, influenza, rheumatism, quarter evil, braxy, swine fever, scarla- 
tina, quinsy, anthrax, encysted parasites, trichinea and _ tuberculosis. 
This list will raise a smile on the usually sedate countenance 
of any veterinary surgeon, and will lead him to think “I may not be up to 
much, but I could go one better than that!” The following are the charac- 
teristics which sanitary inspectors are taught belong to good meat. First, it is 
neither of a pale pink colour, nor of deep purple tint, for the former is a sign 
of disease, and the latter indicates that the animal has not been slaughtered 
but has died with the blood in it. Second, it has a marbled appearance, from 
ramification of little veins of fat among the muscles. Third, it should be firm 
and elastic to the touch, and should scarcely moisten the fingers, bad meat 
being wet, sodden, and flabby, with the fat-like jelly or wet parchment. 
Fourth, it should have little or no odour, and the odour shcu'd not be dis- 
agreeable, for diseased meat has a sickly, cadaverous smell, and sometimes 
the smell of physic. This may be discovered by chopping it up and soaking 
itin hotwater. Fifth, it should not runjto water or become very wet on standing, 
but on the contrary should dry upon the surface. Such is Dr. Letheby’s idea 
of a juicy beef steak or a well-hung leg of mutton. 

From the butcher's shop to the slaughterhouse is but a step and the veteri- 
nary surgeon is much more at home in the slaughterhouse than in the shop, 
and again I must quote from Walley: ‘ The inspection of live animals 
exposed for sale for the purpose of human food is on a very unsatisfactory 
footing. I have constantly directed attention to this matter for years past, but 
hitherto my efforts have not been rewarded. Every year thousands of animals 
obviously diseased are exposed in public for sale for human food and no 
person possesses the power, at any rate in Scotland, to prevent them being 
sold for this purpose; and as has already been shown the powers possessed 
by medical officers of health and inspectors of nuisances in England are not 
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exercised. Every inspector should be invested with the powers of seizing 
live animals that are obviously unfit for human food, whether caused by 
disease or poverty, and in the absence of the veterinary inspector, other 
officers, suchas market inspectors or market constables, should be empowered 
to take charge of and detain such animals until he arrives. I would specially 
plead before you for the necessity of the abolition of the private slaughter- 
houses and for the substitution of the public abattoir. As inspector of slaughter- 
houses in a borough which has no public abattoir but many private 
slaughterhouses, I can say that it is practically impossible to inspect the 
animals brought in for slaughter, aud almost equally impossible to find out 
whether the carcases are healthy or otherwise; for the animals are taken in 
under the cover of darkness, slaughtered, dressed, and cut up before the 
inspector hears of their arrival ; and often sold without the slightest protec- 
tion to the public. I consider it highly necessary that local authorities should, 
as occasions present themselves, use the powers they possess to refuse the 
granting of licenses to private slaughterhouses ; for the public abattoir would 
afford ample means for inspecting the animals brought to be slaughtered, and 
also greater conveniences to the butchers and greater cleanliness in the pre- 
paration of the carcases for food.” 


Regulation of Slaughterhouses. 


It is enacted by section 159 of the Public Health Act, 1875, that to enable 
urban authorities to regulate slaughterhouses within their district, the provi- 
sions of the Towns Improvement Clauses Act of 1847 shall be incorporated with 
the Public Health Act. The incorporated provisions are as follows: ‘‘ The urban 
sanitary authority shall from time to time, by bye-laws, make regulations for the 
licensing, registering, and inspection of slaughter-houses, for preventing 
cruelty therein, for keeping the same in a clean and proper state, and for 
removing filth once in every 24 hours, and requiring them to be provided with 
a sufficient supply of water, and for the imposition of penalties not exceeding 
£5 for breaking the bye-laws, and for a continuing offence 1os. for every day 
the offence is continued after conviction for the first offence.” Section 129 
provides that “Justices before whom any person is convicted of killing or 
dressing any cattle contrary to the provisions of this Act, or of non-observance 
of any bye-laws or materials in this Act, in addition to any penalty imposed, 
may suspend the license for a period not exceeding two months, and may 
forbid for that period the slaughtering of cattle therein, and upon a second 
and subsequent like offence may revoke the license and forbid absolutely the 
slaughtering of cattle upon the premises.” The Local Government Board has 
advised the sanitary authorities, before the license for slaughter-houses is 
granted, that the following rules as to site and structure should influence 
their decision upon each application for a license :—Firstly, the premises 
erected or to be erected, or used and kept as a slaughterhouse, should not 
be within 100 feet of any dwelling-house, and the site should be 
such as to admit of free ventilation by direct communication with the 
external air on two sides at least of the slaughterhouse. Secondly—lairs for 
cattle in the slaughterhouse should not be within 100 feet of a dwelling-house. 
Thirdly—the slaughterhouse should not be in any part below the surface of 
any adjoining ground. Fourthly—the approach to a slaughterhouse should 
not be in any incline of more than one inch in four, and should not be through 
any dwelling-house or shop. Fifthly—no room or loft should be constructed 
over the slaughterhouse. Sixthly—the slaughterhouse should be provided 
with an adequate tank so placed that the bottom shall not be less than six 
feet above the level of the slaughterhouse floor. Seventhly—the slaughter- 
houses shall be provided with means of thorough ventilation. Eighthly—the 
slaughterhouses should be well paved with ashphalte or concrete, and laid 
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with proper slope or channel towards the gulley, which should be properly 
trapped and covered with a grating, the bars of which should not be more 
than three-eighths of an inch apart. Provisions for the effectual drainage of 
the slaughterhouse should also be made. Ninthly—the surface of the walls 
in the interior of the slaughterhouse shoujd be covered with hard, smooth, 
impervious material of sufficient height. Tenthly—No watercloset, privy, 
or cesspool should be constructed with the slaughterhouse. There should be 
no direct communication between the slaughterhouses and any stable, water- 
closet, privy, or cesspool, Eleventhly—every lair for cattle in communication 
with the slaughterhouse should be properly paved, drained and ventilated. 
No habitable rooms should be constructed over any lair. The following pro- 
visions of the Public Health Act apply to slaughterhouses :—“ The owner or 
occupier of any slaughterhouse licensed or registered under this Act, shall, 
within one month after the licensing or registering of the premises, affix and 
show, keep undefaced and legible in some conspicuous places on the premises, 
the notice, with the word ‘licensed slaughterhouse,’ or ‘registered slaughter- 
house,’ as the case may be. Any person who makes default in this respect, 
on requisition in writing from the urban authority, shall be liable to a penalty 
not exceeding £5. Licenses granted shall be in force for not less than twelve 
months. Any change of occupation shall be notified to the inspector of 
nuisances under a penalty not exceeding £5. If the occupier of a building 
licensed as aforesaid is convicted of selling or exposing any carcase, etc., 
which is unsound or unfit for the food of man, he shall have his license 
revoked.” 

It is disheartening how few towns adopt the foregoing regulations, because 
there is nothing in them that would interfere with private interests, and their 
due observance would tend to the preservation of the public health. One 
word as regards the new method of slaughtering the larger animals for food, 
namely, Greener’s humane cattle killer. I have used this instrument with the 
most perfect ease and certainty on all kinds of cattle, and butchers who have 
seen me use it, and who have used it themselves, are loud in their praises of 
the expedition with which it causes death—would not under any circumstances 
revert to the poleaxe, with its attendant difficulties and frequent failures. 
Time forbids me to go iuto the details of blowing, stuffing, stripping, and 
other tricks of the trade, all of which would be more easily detected by a 
veterinary surgeon who has a knowledge of the anatomy and physiology than 
they would be by a sanitary inspector whose special training has been drain 
pipes and sewer gas. I will only give a passing notice of horse flesh, which 
in some of our larger towns is now forming a cheap wholesome food for the 
poorer classes, and which is specially legislated for by the Horse Flesh Act of 
1889, the gist of which is that in the places of sale there must be four-inch 
letters indicating that horse flesh is sold there cooked or uncooked, alone or 
mixed with any other substance. 


Inspection of Dairies. 

With regard to the second part of my subject—milk, who is better fitted to 
deal with the sanitary aspect of milk than the man who treats the milk pro- 
ducer both in health and disease; but in how many places do we find the 
veterinary surgeon established as the it.spector of dairies? I think that I 
should be well within the mark if I said not in one per cent. of the towns of 
Great Britain. The sanitary aspect of milk and its surroundings is dealt with 
by the Dairies and Cowsheds and Milkshops Order of 1885, the principal 
provisions of which are :—“ First, that it shall not be lawful for any person to 
carry on in the district of any local authority, the trade of cowkeeper, dairy- 
man, or purveyor of milk unless he is registered therein in accordance with 
this Order.—Secondly, every local authority shall keep a register of persons 
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from time to time carrying on in their district the trade of cowkeeper, etc., 
and shall from time to time revise and correct the register.—Thirdly, the local 
authority shall register every such person, but the tact of such registering 
shall not be deemed to authorise such person to keep a dairy or cowshed in 
any building, or in any way preclude proceedings being taken against any 
such person for any infringement of the provisions of this Order.—Fourthly, 
the local authority shall from time to time give public notices by adver- 
tising in a newspaper circulating in their district, and if they think fit, 
by placards, handbills, or otherwise, of registration being required and of the 
mode of registration. Fifhly—The person who carries on the trade of cow- 
keeper, etc., for the purpose only of making and selling butter and cheese 
shall not be deemed a person carrying on the trade of cowkeeper, and need 
not be registered. Sixthly—A person who sells milk of his own cows in 
small quantities to his workmen or neighbours for their accommodation need 
not be registered.” 

As regards the construction of water supplies at new dairies it shall 
not be lawful for any cowkeeper to Legin to keep as a dairy or cowshed 
any building not so kept at the commencement of this Order, unless and 
until he first makes provision to the reasonable satisfaction of the Local 
Authority for the lighting and the ventilation, including air space, and 
cleansing, drainage, and water supply of the same, and he must 
also give a month’s notice to the said Authority of his intention 
to do so. Also it shall not be lawful for any cowkeeper, etc., 
to keep as a dairy any building if and as long as lighting, venti- 
lation, cleansing, drainage, and water supply are not such as are neces- 
sary and proper for the health and good condition of the cattle therein, for 
the cleanliness of milk vessels, anc for the protection of the milk against in- 
fection and contamination. Also it shall not be lawful for any cowkeeper, etc., 
to allow any person suffering from a dangerous or infectious disease, or having 
recently been in contact with a person so suffering, to milk cows or to handle 
vessels containing milk, or in any way to take part, or assist in the conduct of 
the trade as far as regards the production, distribution, and storage of milk. 
It shall not be lawful for any cowkeeper, etc., after receipt of notice of not 
less than one month from the local authority calling attention to the provisions 
of this article, to permit any water-closet, earth closet, cesspool. or urinal to 
be within, communicating directly with, or ventilating into any dairy or any 
room used as a milk store. Neither shall he use the milk store as a sleeping 
apartment, or for any purpose incompatible with the proper preservation of 
the cleanliness of the milk store and of the milk vessels and the milk therein ; 
and it shall not be lawful for him to keep any swine in any cowshed or milk 
store. A local authority may from time to time make regulations for the 
inspection of cattle in the dairies and forregulating the lighting, ventilating, clean- 
liness, drainage, and water supply of cowsheds, and for securing the cleanliness 
of milk stores, etc., and for prescribing precautions against contaminations from 
persons buying and selling milk if at any time disease exists among cattle in 
a dairy. Themilk of a diseased cow shall not be mixed with other milk, it 
shall not be used or sold for human food, and shall not be used or sold for 
food of swine or other animals unless and until it has been boiled. 

The scarlatina scare at Hendon, that huge exposure of medical ignorance, 
and fine tribute to veterinary research, resulted in one of the legal references 
to the veterinary surgeon to which I have already alluded, and with your per- 
mission I will quote it :—‘‘ In case the medical officer of health is in possession 
of evidence that any person in the district is suffering from infectious disease 
attributed to milk supplied within the district from any dairy within or outside 
the district, or the consumption of milk from such dairy is likely to cause 
infectious disease to any person residing within the district, such medical 
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officer shall, if authorised by an order of a justice, have power to inspect such 
a dairy, and if accompanied by a properly qualified veterinary surgeon to 
inspect the cattle therein, and if on such inspection the medical officer of 
health shall be of opinion that infectious disease is caused by the 
consumption of milk supplied therefrom, he shall report thereon 
to the local authority, and his report shall be accompanied by a 
report furnished to him by the veterinary surgeon; and the local 
authority may thereupon give notice to the dairyman to appear before 
them within twenty-four hours to show cause why an order should not be 
made requiring him not to supply any milk therefrom.” Then later on in the 
same Act is the magnanimous provision that the reasonable remuneration of 
the veterinary surgeon employed under Section 4 shall be paid by the sanitary 
authority. I can only say that in the borough of Honiton durirg the last four 
years the method of surprise visits and short sermons to individuals has had 
a decidedly beneficial effect on the cleanliness of cowsheds and dairies, 
although the old custom of using the dairy as the larder dies hard, and dairy- 
men are willing to improve the cowshed and the surroundings of the cowshed 
before they turn out the pork, and the ale barrel or cider hogshead from the 
dairy. Little more of general nature can be said with regard to the veterinary 
legislation respecting cowsheds and dairies, and so I will hasten to the general 
aspect of the Public Health Acts as they affect our profession. 


The Public Health Acts. 


According to the model bye-laws of the Local Government Board, the 
sanitary inspector shall see that the occupier of any premises shall not keep 
any animal in such a way as to pollute any water used for drinking or 
domestic purposes, or used in any dairy; he shall also see that every occupier 
of a building wherein any horse or beast of burden, or cattle or swine may be 
kept shall provide in communication with such building a suitable receptacle 
for dung or other offensive matter which may from time to time be produced 
in the keeping of any such animal; he shall cause such receptacle to be con- 
structed so that the bottom or floor thereof shall not in any case be below the sur- 
face of the ground adjoining such receptacle ; he shall also cause such receptacle 
to be constructed so as to prevent any escape of the contents thereof, and to be 
furnished with a suitable cover; and he shall also see that the drainage is 
sufficient, and that the dung, etc., be removed at least once a week. Now, I 
ask, is not a veterinary surgeon better fitted by his training to be an expert in 
such matters rather than a builder or an architect? With regard to myself, 
I qualified as a sanitary inspector with a view of helping my pro- 
fession to assert its authority in this respect, and I am glad to say 
that many gentlemen are now taking up sanitary work so as to 
enable them to obtain posts as veterinary medical officer of health both 
at home and in the colonies, and I would strongly urge the advisability of 
the Association approaching Red Lion Square with a resolution to the effect 
that when the time comes legislation should be provided which shall finda 
place for the veterinary medical officers of health as well asthe human, and as 
a private practitioner and an inspector under a local authority I would strongly 
recommend that both in the case of the medical officer of health and in the 
case of the veterinary medical officer of health, or as he stands at present— 
the veterinary inspector, that sufficient salary should be given which would 
render them independent of private practice, and that they be debarred from 
private practice. The veterinary medical officer of health should also act as 
the inspector under the Contagious Diseases Act, and he should also take the 
place of the lay inspector of the Board of Agriculture or of the local con- 
stabulary, and still find time to do his work thoroughly and cheaply, and I 
have little hesitation in saying to the much better satisfaction of the sanitary 
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authorities, of the police authorities, and the Board of Agriculture, than do 
the nondescript travelling inspectors lay, inspectors under the Contagious 
Diseases Act, and the other Browns, Joneses, and Robinsons who now step 
in with that audacity which enables fools to rush in where veterinary angels 
fear to tread. 

I must apologise to you for taking up such a length of time with these dis- 
jointed remarks, and crave your pardon for not bringing before you matter 
better fitted for reflection and discussion, but whilst so apologising | feel that 
if I have not been able to give you food for mental digestion, I may have 
been able to throw out a hint or two as to how the veterinary surgeon’s 
exchequer may legitimately be increased, and while thanking you for your 
attention, and offering my excuses for my long-windedness, I will urge as an 
excuse for myself the words of the statesman who helped to place England 
where she is, the words which in his domestic legislation he was so fond of, 
Sanitas sanitatum omnia sanitas. 


LANCASHIRE VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE Quarterly Meeting of the above Association was held at the Grand 
Hotel, Manchester, on Thursday, March 5th, 1896. Tea at 5 p.m., business 
at6 p.m. There were present over twenty members and friends. 


Nominations for Membership. 

Mr. E. FAULKNER, on behalf of Professor Williams, proposed the election 
of Captain Hayes, Sandy Brow, Tarporley, the PRESIDENT seconded, and 
carried unanimously. 

Mr. W. A. TayLor proposed Mr. F. W. Hall, Mr, FAULKNER seconded, 
and carried unanimously. 

Mr. FAULKNER proposed Mr. Robert Ward, M.R.C.V.S., Store Street, 
Manchester, and Mr. Peter Gillespie, M.R.C.V.S., Crescent, Salford, as 
members of the Association. 

The SECRETARY read a telegram received from the Royal Counties 
Association. 

Mr. FAULKNER presumed the telegram had reference to the coming election 
of Council R.C.V.S. If the L.V.M.A. could see its way in addition to having 
its own nominee to assist Mr. Simpson in his candidature, it would reflect 
credit upon the Association. 

The PRESIDENT said he could endorse every word Mr. Faulkner had said. 
The L.V.M.A., as provincial veterinary surgeons, should certainly support the 
candidature of Mr. Simpson. 

Mr. ALEc Lawson said he was the retiring Member of Council who had 
represented the Association. He should be very pleased if the members 
would take his candidature into consideration again. At the same time, he 
had no desire to remain a candidate of the Association if there were any 
more suitable to represent the Association than he was. 

Mr. FAULKNER said he would be very glad to move that Mr. Lawson be the 
nominee of the L.V.M.A., at the forthcoming Election of Council. With 
regard to Mr. Simpson, it was not put forward that he should be the nominee 
of this Association, but that the members should be asked to vote for him. 

Mr. W. A. TayLor seconded Mr. Faulkner’s proposal that Mr. Alec Lawson 
be the nominee at the forthcoming Election of Council of the R.C.V.S. 

Mr. FAULKNER moved that the Election Committee be the usual one, con- 
sisting of the officers of the Association, with power to add. 

Mr. LaitHwoop seconded. The proposition was carried unanimously. 


Consideration of Professor Macqucen's Letter re Veterinary Combination. 
The PRESIDENT looked upon Professor Macqueen’s suggestion as one of 
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great importance, and well worthy of careful consideration by the Association. 
Tkere was no doubt that by this combination of the local societies, it would 
be a means of very materially strengthening the National, of putting it on a 
firm basis which it had never hitherto experienced. 

Mr. FAULKNER, touching upon Professor Macqueen’s letter respecting 
veterinary combination, said he thought the object was to have a council 
which would be really and truly representative of the whole profession by 
federating the existing veterinary medical associations. 

Mr. FAULKNER moved that the President and the Secretary be the delegates 
to the Conference as representatives of the L.V.M.A., to see what is proposed, 
and then when the scheme had assumed something like a definite form, to 
bring it again before the Association for consideration. 

Mr. W. A. TAyLor said he would like further particulars with regard to 
the suggested plan. The sketch was all well and good so far as it went, but 
what duties did Professor Macqueen think ought to be undertaken by a so- 
called representative union? He confessed that it would be necessary either 
for Professor Macqueen to lay more particulars before the Association, or for 
the latter to appoint delegates to attend the Conference, with the object in 
view as stated by Professor Macqueen, to see what could be done and again 
report to the Society. 

Mr. WILLIAM Woops considered it was in too crude a state to get any 
definite opinions upon it. 

Mr. W. A. TAyLor seconded the proposition, which was carried unani- 
mously. 

Mr. Dacre showed specimens of disease of the Vertebrz and gave history 
of cases. 

The PRESIDENT expressed his indebtedness to Mr. Dacre for the patho- 
logical specimens, and for the very graphic and interesting description of the 
cases of disease of the vertebral column. 

Mr. WoOLSTENHOLME also thanked the essayist for his interesting commu- 
nication, and suggested that the June meeting be devoted to exhibitions of 
pathological specimens. 

The PRESIDENT, upon Mr. Wolstenholme’s suggestion that the June 
meeting should be devoted entirely to exhibitions of pathological specimens, 
proposed that the members should collect what specimens they had and bring 
them to that meeting. 

Mr. Wo. Dacre seconded the proposition, which was carried unanimously. 

Mr. WOLSTENHOLME exhibited a pair of testicles from a tubercular bull 
which Mr. King (the Corporation veterinary surgeon), who was unable to be 
present, had brought to him. 

Mr. LairHwoop then read a paper on 

TUBERCULOSIS. 

The subjeet selected is one which is now very prominent before the 
country and is not only an exceedingly important one to our stockowners but 
in relation to its transmission to the human subject, cf vital interest to every 
individual in the country. 

It appears to be the general impression that this disease in cattle is on the 
increase. In my experience it seems to be so, and the tnberculin test 
certainly reveals a most alarming condition in affected herds. And my chief 
aim in introducing this subject is to elucidate some method, or to discuss with 
you the best means by which we may lessen, if not entirely exterminate, this 
very great source of loss to our stockowners, and also the very considerable 
danger to human life. 

The causes of this disease have been thought to be numerous, but I think 
you will all agree in this—that the one and only cause is the introduction into 
the system of the micro-organism, the bacillus tuberculosis. 
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There are undoubtedly many predisposing causes, but we may include them 
all in a few words, viz.: anything that has a debilitating effect or lowers the 
vitality in any way puts the animal in a more favourable condition for the 
growth of the microbe, if brought in contact with it, but all the debilitating 
effects cannot cause the disease if there are no tuberculous associations, I 
have also seen the strongest and most robust looking animals to become 
victims of the disease. 

The bacillus appears to flourish best at a temperature between 98° and 
100°F., and its growth ceases below 86°F. It may exist and retain its 
vitality outside the animal body but does not multiply and dies in less than 
six months unless kept at a favourable temperature. It is destroyed in a few 
hours in direct sunlight, in six days in diffused daylight in a 1-1000 solution 
of mercuric chloride, or a 5 per cent. solution of carbolic acid in 34 hours. 

The frequency of the modes of infection I consider to be in the following 
order, viz. :—Inhalation, ingestion, hereditary transmission and inoculation. 

In young calves and children the ingestion of milk from tuberculous udders 
is undoubtedly the chief source of infection. 

With regard to irhalation, as we find the lungs most frequently affected, it 
is probable that this is the most frequent mode of infection in adult cattle. 

It has been proved that the inhalation of dust made from dried tuberculous 
sputum will cause the disease, and I feei certain that the greatest number 
become tuberculous from cohabitation with affected animals and the inhala- 
tion of infected dust, and the closer they are kept without light or ventilation 
the more rapidly do the healthy ones become diseased. 

The infective organisms are not, as is frequently supposed, transmitted in 
the expired air in suspension, but are contained in the bronchial mucus and 
expectoration projected through the mouth and nose in the act of coughing. 

In its moist condition this is not dangerous to the respiratory organs, but 
when it becomes dry and is rubbed off trom the walls or woodwork, and as 
dust gains entrance to healthy lungs in the inspired air, it is undoubtedly a 
frequent cause of the disease. 

Hereditary transmission does, undoubtedly, occur; but from the rarity with 
which it is found in calves (1 in 70,000), I am persuaded that in cattle, at any 
rate, this mode of infection has been muck over-estimated Considering the 
rarity with which tubercular lesions are found in the foetus or placental mem- 
branes even in cases of the most advanced generalised tuberculosis, the foetal 
organism appears to be an unsuitable media for their growth, and Schmorl 
and Koch both assert that, unless the villi become injured by caseation or 
other cause, the epithelium covering the villi forms an effectual barrier to the 
entrance of the bacilli to the foetal circulation. 

The primary seat of the disease is in the lymphatic glands, and the bacilli 
appears capable of finding its way into the lymphatic system without leaving 
any trace of its presence at the post where it has gained admission. But 
after the very instructive and graphic manner in which Professor Delépine 
dealt with the mode of extension and progress of the disease, as well as the 
various animals it attacked, at a recent meeting of the Association, it is not 
necessary for me to go into that part of the subject. 

I intend to say only a few words with regard to the dangers attending the 
comsumption of tuberculous milk and meat. To ascertain the infectivity of 
milk Professor McFadyean and Dr. Woodhead inoculated with milk from 
tuberculous udders with the result that over 70 per cent. gave positive results, 
and with milk from tuberculous cows whose udders were not affected, 16 per 
cent. became diseased. 

They concluded that there was great necessity for thorough inspection of 
both dairy and meat cattle, but that there was much greater risk from the 
former than from the latter. 
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Ernst inoculated with milk from cows without udder affection, and caused 
the disease in 37 per cent. of cases. 

There is no need for me to mention the evidence given before the Royal 
Commission on this disease, which you will all have read. 

From these and numerous other positive proofs I could mention (which time 
will not permit), no doubt whatever ought to remain with regard to the dangers 
of tuberculous milk, and I will go further and say that not only ought we to 
be convinced of this danger in our own minds, but I think it is time that we 
expressed our opinion with a unanimous voice and acted up to our convictions. 

Dr. Burdon Sanderson says there is no disease, acute or chronic, that is so 
destructive to human life or so productive of human suffering. 

The disease contributes about 14 per cent. of deaths of all ages, but in 
children the greatest number of deaths from tuberculosis are returned under 
other titles. About 40 per cent. of deaths in young chiidren in hospitals 
(where alone, after a fost mortem, a correct return can be made), are due to 
tuberculosis, some congenital, some from inhalation, but chiefly from tuber- 
culous milk. 

In the consumption of tuberculous meat there is much less danger owing to 
the rarity with which the microbe attacks the muscle, and also its probable 
destruction during the cooking process. 

Dr. Sidney Martin asserts that infectivity corresponds with the degree of 
tuberculosis in the animal. He, however, in his experiments appears to have 
removed all fat and intermuscular tissue, which are parts more likely to con- 
tain small tubercle or tubercular lymph glands than the muscle alone. 

The danger he mentions from the smearing of tubercular products with the 
knife in dressing the carcase, are most dangerous in those parts used for 
making into rolls of meat, as those are habitually made from such parts most 
liable to contain tuberculous serous membranes and glands, and Dr. Woodhead’s 
experiments prove that no cooking process can be relied upon to destroy the 
infectivity of bacilli in any but the parts near the surface. 

He concludes by condemning all animals (1) with advanced or generalised 
tuberculosis, (2) with tuberculosis of the thoracic organs associated with 
disease of the abdominal organs, (3) all animals with tuberculosis of the 
lumbar or popliteal glands or of the kidneys, since these lesions are signs of 
generalisation of the disease. 

In regard to the diagnosis of the disease, this has been in the early stages 
beyond our skill, but, thanks to tuberculin, we are now in this connection 
masters of the situation. 

Nocard says we have in tuberculin a certain means of making the diagnosis 
of tuberculosis. Experiments made by thousands in all countries—by 
Professors Bang, McFadyean, Sydin, Johne, and others—all maintain that it 
is a most reliable test. 

Professor Bang has got statistics of over 40,000 tested, and he gives the 
percentage of tuberculous animals as varying from 5 to 70 per cent., the 
larger herds showing the greater percentage of affected animals. So far as 
my own small experience goes, I have found in Cheshire out of over 200 
animals tested 75 per cent. reacted to tuberculin. But this must not be taken 
as a fair estimate, as some of the owners would have only a few of the most 
suspicious ones tested, others the bull only. With regard to this latter, I 
may say that every bull tested has been free from the disease. 

The treatment of this disease has so far been considered hopeless, but I 
have faith that we can now detect it in its early stages, that a number may in 
years to come be cured, especially when we consider that it is not at all an 
uncommon thing to see in the slaughter-house nodules having undergone 
calcareous transformation in which the bacilli have from some cause died and 
nature has performed its own cure. 
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I have now a few under treatment with creosote, but it is as yet too early 
to speak of results. (Dose 1o-25ths (1 gram. = 153 grains) grams. in oil twice 
a week.) Scarpa, of Turin, has treated 150 cases with ichthyol ; he records 
17 cured, 82 improved, 28 no change. 

The treatment of Dr. Viguarat, of Geneva, is the injection of serum from 
the ass. He claims to have completely cured 13 out of 25 cases treated, and 
with respect to the other 12 still under treatment to have a good prospect of 
recovery. 

Nearly every drug we possess has been tried for this disease with more or 
less success, chiefly the latter. I have no faith whatever in any drug bringing 
about a cure unless in the earliest stages of the disease, for no matter what 
germicide is used it must reach the bacilli by the blood stream, and as the 
centre of the nodule (except the smallest) is cut off from the blood supply by 
the obliteration of the vessels surrounding it, the agent cannot gain access to 
the bacilli enclosed therein. 

All the antiseptic can do is to kill any few bacilli that may be in the blood- 
stream and temporarily check their spread around the nodule. 

I thoroughly agree with Dr. Squire where he says ‘the best means we 
have for destroying the tubercle bacillus exists in the action of the living cells 
and fluids of the body, the natural safeguards against injurious germs. If we 
drench the tissues with antiseptics we may diminish the vitality of the bacilli, 
but at the same time we impair the vitality of the phagocytic cells, and this 
not only at the disease centres, but throughout the body. We then interfere 
with the natural means of cure by weakening the vitality of the phagocytes 
and also of the system. I have far greater faith in plenty of fresh air and 
hygienic surroundings than in all the drugs of the pharmacopeeia, and our chief 
aim should be in this direction.” 

Of by far the greatest importance is its prevention, and I must say that by 
this means I have every confidence that we shall be able to bring about its 
extermination in cattle. 

It will, of course, require persistent efforts and considerable time. If the 
tuberculin test is reliable, and there is every reason to think that it is so, it is 
possible to separate the healthy from the diseased and keep them always 
apart. All calves reared from the latter should never have access to the 
mother, and should be fed with milk from the healthy cows, or, if from the 
mother, after it has been boiled. All should be tested with tuberculin once a 
year. Any animal that should become affected would by this means be 
detected and removed from the healthy ones before the disease had progressed 
sufficiently to become dangerous to its neighbours. With regard to the 
diseased animals, any showing advanced disease should be at once destroyed 
and compensation allowed. Any having tuberculous udders should be dried 
off as soon as possible and fattened. The remainder might be kept on and 
fattened when convenient. 

All animals when slaughtered showing generalised tuberculosis should be 
destroyed and compensation allowed. As the destruction is for the public 
welfare, the public should pay for being thus protected. 

If slaughter and compensation is equitable from a public point of view for 
pleuro-pneumonia, from which disease there is not the slightest danger to 
public health, surely it ought to be more so for tuberculosis, which has for its 
victims annually more cattle than pleuro-pneumonia had when at its highest, 
to say nothing of 150,000 human lives. Then also all mangers, stalls, floors, 
and woodwork where diseased animals have stood should be washed, 
scraped, and thoroughly cleansed, and afterwards washed over with a 5 per 
cent. sol. carbolic acid or other disinfectant. Better hygienic conditions should 
be enforced, as many cow houses are almost unfit for dogs. 

A recognised sufficient air space ventilation, drainage, and sunlight should 
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be made compulsory by statute. Sunlight is the greatest and cheapest of all 
purifiers, and kills this bacillus and most others in a few hours, while dark- 
ness, dust, ill ventilation, and bad drainage is the nursery of all microbes. 

I am in accord with Dr. Burdon Sanderson and many others in that 
tuberculosis should be included in those diseases under the Contagious 
Diseases (Animals) Act, and can join heartily with those who think that the 
sale of contaminated milk ought to be stopped by all possible means. 

It would be advisable that veterinary surgeons should be appointed to 
exercise functions co-ordinate with those of the medical officer of health for 
each city, borough, or county, whose duty it would be to supervise the health 
and sanitary condition of all cattle within their jurisdiction. 

In this respect Italy has, under the new Public Health Act, set a good 
example. We ought to have regular and thorough compulsory inspection of 
all dairies supplying milk for human consumption. 

The advice to boil the milk and well cook the meat is good so far as it 
goes, but it does not remove the root of the danger. We ought not to allow 
our children and the weak and delicate ones of our population, with whom 
the greatest danger exists, to consume cow milk, ,plus boiled microbes, or 
meat with roasted bacilli, if we can prevent the possibility of either. 

In this connection a very worthy and commendable example has been led 
in Cheshire by three dairies who, having had all their cattle tested and the 
affected ones removed, now advertise their milk, in cream, butter, and cheese, 
with a guaranteed purity and freedom from tuberculous bacilli, and I trust 
they will receive that support from the intelligent public that they so well 
merit. 

I shall be glad to hear from you any suggestion that will tend to further 
the aim we have in view. 

The PRESIDENT considered Mr. Laithwood’s paper an excellent one. With 
regard to hereditary tendency of tuberculosis, he was under the impression 
that that was an exploded idea, and that there was no such thing as 
an hereditary tendency. He should condemn every case suffering from 
tuberculosis wherever the lesion was. Statistics proved that milk from 
tubercular animals which had healthy udders produced no ill effects. 

Mr. WoLSTENHOLME, in expressing the pleasure he had experienced in 
listening to Mr. Laithwood’s paper, said that in his opinion it formed a very 
practical addendum to that which had jrecently been given by Dr. Delépine 
before the Society. He had emphasised the necessity of veterinary surgeons 
being associated with the medical officer of health in safeguarding the health 
of the community. Not only was it necessary that the supply of meat be 
thoroughly inspected by competent men, but that some system of inspection 
of dairy stock, and some control over their sanitary surroundings, was 
absolutely needed. 

In a recent paper read by Dr. Ashby before the Medical Society of Man- 
chester, on the milk supply of large towns, the filthy surroundings of many 
of the animals, the absolute want of cleanliness on the part of those who 
milked them, the carelessness of transport together with insanitary storage 
and faulty distribution, were forcibly pointed out as serious causes of disease, 
especially among infants and invalids. The veterinary surgeon is perfectly 
aware and deplores these conditions and he (Mr. Wolstenholme) would argue 
that no one is so well fitted for the much needed inspection as a trained 
veterinary surgeon. 

Mr. FAULKNER agreed with the previous speakers that Mr. Laithwood 
deserved very great credit for having put before them the subject of tubercu- 
losis, in such a comprehensive, practical, common-sense and scientific manner, 
and he was entirely in accord with his remarks. So far as the proper inspec- 
tion of dairy stock was concerned, this was a matter which called fo im- 
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mediate action, and not only the inspection of stock and byres but the 
whole modus operandi of dealing with milk. In towns, milk was sold, which 
were none too fit for people to live in. As to disease being scheduled and 
compensation allowed there were certain aspects which made it hard on some 
individuals and easy on others. The well-to-do could deal with it in a scien- 
tific and practical way without troubling the local authority, but with the poor 
farmer it was different. 

Mr. DaAcRE said the spread of tuberculosis was caused through the gross 
ignorance of farmers on small farms. Respecting light and air he had seen 
tuberculosis occur on an estate in Cheshire which was extremely neglected 
where the animals were in buildings which were open to the four winds of 
heaven. As to the filthy condition of the milk sent into large towns, he was 
not surprised at this as he had seen cows milked by men fresh from loading 
manure on the fields. 

Mr. WILLIAM Woops thanked Mr. Laithwood for his very interesting and 
practical paper, which in his opinion embodied the views of all practitioners 
now. It would be very useful if the essayist would give the result of 
inoculation. 

Mr. Epwarps, of Chester, thanked Mr. Laithwood for his paper. 

Mr. LairHwoop briefly replied. With regard to hereditary tendency 
referred to by the President there had undoubtedly been a few cases, but so 
far as he had read, there had been only five ever recorded in the human 
subject in which the foetus at birth at ost mortem had been found tubercular 
or with any tubercular lesions, and so far as he had read, seven was the 
number recorded in cattle. With regard to calves with tuberculosis when 
born, considering the percentage of births he thought that was almost an 
infinitesimal number, but as he pointed out in his paper, two authorities con- 
demned a number of post mortems ard found that if the tubercular lesions 
did attack the villi that there was no transmission of the bacillus into the fetal 
circulation unless injury to the epithelium covering the villi. So that he 
thought the question of hereditary tendency of the disease was almost 
infinitesimal. He felt certain in his own mind that the inhalation of the 
infected dust and the ingestion of tubercular matter either by milk or in the 
food of animals were the two great sources of the disease. With regard to 
tuberculous udders, experiments had been carried out from milk from tuber- 
cular cows in which no udder lesions could be seen, there might have been 
tubercles in the udder but they were so minute that they had not been 
detected at the same time it might be possible that the bacilli were found in 
the blood circulation; they might be found in the milk production also, but he 
thought it would be in such a small number that it would not be considered 
likely to infect anything fed with it. With regard to the number of people 
who were affected with tuberculosis, he remembered reading an article by a 
Professor Coates of Glasgow, in which he asserted his firm opinion that half the 
population is at some period of their lives affected with tuberculosis. The 
number of tubercles found on Jost-mortem in the various hospitals in which 
this nodule had been entirely isolated as it were from any other portion of the 
lung proved that in a great number of cases acure had been effected by 
natural means and he was much astonished to read his opinion that so 
many as half of the human population were sometime during their lives 
affected with this disease, but as Professor Coates had it, the majority of them 
recovered. Some years ago he was under the impression that no case of 
tuberculosis ever did recover but he was now of a different frame of mind 
with regard to that question. 

Replying to Mr. Munro and Mr. Wood’s enquiry with regard to inoculation 
as to the danger, if any, from the injection of tuberculin, so far as his ex- 
perience went he had never seen the slightest injury to result, and he felt 
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certain, and it was the opinion of Bang and Nocard, that it did not affect the 
animal, nor did it alter the condition of the milk in any degree whatever. 
With regard to the cleansing of byres, it was, in his opinion, very important 
that, after the removal of a tuberculous animal, that stall should be 
thoroughly cleansed, washed and disinfected, and also that it should be done 
in a moist state. 

Mr. J. B. WOLSTENHOLME related a case of Scirrhus Cord Botrionycosis 
(Bollinger). The communication was accompanied by exhibition of the 
tumour (3 Ibs. 13 ozs.), together with a number of microscopic sections, and 
a large sketch of the minute structure to scale. 

Mr. FAULKNER thanked Mr. Wolstenholme for his very interesting commu- 
nication respecting Scirrhus Cord. He had not seen so many cases of Scirrhus 
Cord as he used to. 

Mr. FAULKNER proposed that a vote of thanks of the members of the asso- 
ciation be given to Messrs. Dacre, Laithwood, and Wolstenholme, for having 
so kindly provided the food for the evening’s discussion. 

Mr. Lawson seconded, and the vote was carried unanimously. 


THE CENTRAL VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


Aw ordinary general meeting was held on Thursday night, the 7th ult., at 
the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, 10, Red Lion Square, Bloomsbury, 
Professor J. Penberthy presiding. There were present thirty-six members of 
the Society and six visitors. 

After the transaction of business connected with the Society, the following 
important subject engaged the attention of the meeting :— 


The Standard of the Preliminary Examination :— Divided” Certificates. 

Mr. J. A. W. DoLLar: Mr. President and gentlemen, in rising to speak to 
the motion standing in my name, I cannot help referring to the gravity of the 
situation with which the veterinary profession now finds itself face to face. 

Mr. Huntinc: May I ask what the motion standing in his nameis? I 
don’t see it. 

The CHAIRMAN: I take it that the motion is as it appears on the agenda 
paper: “ve R.C.V.S. and General Education.” 

Mr. HunTING: Really, there is no motion, only a “notice of motion.” 

The CHAIRMAN: There is a notice of motion—a basis to move on, I 
suppose. 

Mr. DOLLAR (continuing): You may remember that when I had the honour 
and privilege of addressing you in 1892, in support of Veterinary-Captain 
Raymond’s motion placing our matriculation examination on the same basis 
as that of the medical profession, I dwelt on the unfortunate pressure which 
we all felt, on the difficulty which each member of the veterinary profession 
experienced in maintaining himself in the position in which he found himself, 
and on the urgent necessity for discovering fresh fields of occupation for our 
younger members. I suggested as possible outlets meat inspeetion, the office 
of a sanitary inspector, the offices connected with the combating and suppres- 
sion of infectious diseases communicable from animals to men; and I ventured 
to prophesy that at no distant date the veterinary profession would be called 
upon to take a very prominent position in connection with these questions, 
and that, with the position which our matriculation examination would assure 
to us, we should have an equal status and an equal share of these responsi- 
bilities with the medical profession itself. The debate was very long and 
exceedingly interesting. It was adjourned on two or three occasions, and I 
believe almost every member of the Society took part in it, amongst others, 
my friend, Mr. Hunting (whom I am pleased to see here to-night), speaking 
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in very warm terms, and declaring that, in his opinion, we could not do betteT 
than accept the standard set by the General Medical Council. I need not 
trouble you, gentlemen, by referring at any length to the terms of Veterinary- 
Captain Raymond's proposals, which were accepted by this Society, but to 
one point, and to one point especially, I think I oughtto refer. That is the express 
statement of Veterinary-Captain Raymond, when introducing his scheme, that 
the matriculation examination there mentioned was identical with the medical, 
and that it could not be passed in fragments, but must be passed at one and 
the same time. The importance of this declaration can scarcely be over- 
estimated, because at one bound it placed us on a level with the medical 
profession, it ensured to us an equal claim with them to any offices of the 
kind to which I have referred which might become vacant, and was 
the first and most important step towards the realisation of that 
high and important status which the veterinary profession has always 
set before it. A few weeks after the scheme was submitted to and accepted 
by this Society, it was brought before the Council of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons and, after much debate, it was there passed. It may, 
perhaps, be worth while if I read the words used on that occasion :—“ That 
on and after the 7th September, 1893, students who enter the veterinary class 
are, prior to the first professional examination by the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons, required to produce to the Secretary of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons a certificate that they have passed the 
preliminary general educational examination in force after the Ist of January, 
1892, of the General Medical Council, or to produce an educational certificate 
recognised by that body.” The Council adopted this resolution, and I believe 
that for a year no question was raised. The first difficulty which arose was 
produced by a letter from one of the Scotch schools in October, 1894, asking 
whether the Council of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons should 
recognise divided or partial certificates. The Council deliberated on the point 
and unanimously resolved that it would not accept such certificates, and my 
triend, Mr. Hunting, who was then president, endorsed on the back of the 
letter a reply in these words: ‘‘We require certain certificates (see the 
enclosed) ; each certificate must be granted by the educational body specified, 
and we cannot accept any partial or divided certificate.” Now, gentlemen, 
that might have been thought sufficient, but with a curious persistency the 
Scotch school once more brought the question to the front within the course 
of a week or two; and on October 18th, 1894, it became necessary to write a 
second reply. A letter had been addressed to Mr. Hill, secretary of the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, putting forward this much-debated 
question once more. Mr. Hill consulted the solicitor of the College. Mr. 
Thatcher confirmed the opinion that divided certificates could not be accepted, 
and Mr. Hill wrote to Mr. Hunting, informing him of the fact, and asking his 
instructions as to the reply he should send to Professor Mettam, who was the 
person writing. On the 3rd the Council had decided against the divided 
certificate, and Mr. Hunting had written that the Council could not accept any 
partial or divided certificate. On the 18th of October Mr. Hunting wrote to 
Mr. Hill: “I am very busy to-night and have to go to Bletchley in the morn- 
ing. Ke Mettam. The Council decided to accept the certificates mentioned 
in our list. If the educational bodies give these certificates it does not matter 
to us how they are obtained. I know no published rule of ours which says 
they must be passed ez d/oc.” Perhaps Mr. Hunting will explain how he 
came to say on the 3rd of October, 1894, that the Council could accept no 
divided or partial certificate, and how on October 18th he came to declare 
that he knew of no rule of the Council requiring the examination to which 
these certificates relate to be passed all at once. It is probably an oversight 
on Mr, Hunting’s part. (Mr. Hunting: “ No, it is not!) Iam very far from 
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saying this to cause Mr. Hunting annoyance, but I think, considering how 
exceedingly important the second letter of Mr. Hunting’s has become, I should 
in justice afford him an opportunity of giving that explanation which he has 
more than once said he is desirous of making. In my humble opinion, this 
was the first and greatest blow that the matriculation had ever received, and 
since that time a long and protracted struggle has been going on between two 
sections of the Council of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, one of 
which is in favour of divided and, as I claim, debased certificates; the other, 
of undivided and legal certificates. Those who advocate debased certificates 
have made a large number of suggestions for acceptance, and they really are 
a little comical. At first we were told that men entering the veterinary pro- 
fession were of a too low intellectual standard to render it possible for them 
to pass this examination. Then we were told that men of higher education 
would make poor practitioners. Next some ingenious person suggested that 
the income to be derived would never be worth the initial expense. We 
dispute all this. Another gentleman, a little more ingenious than the previous 
ones, who is, I am sorry to say, a Scotchman—Mr. Fraser—advanced the 
novel theory that a man who went up for examination three or four or ten 
times was as good a man as a man who passed all atonce. Well, gentlemen, 
all this was easily retuted. The most dangerous opponents we have had to 
meet were those men who endeavoured to raise prejudice and who said that 
in adopting the list of the General Medical Council we were humbling 
ourselves and tying ourselves to their chariot wheels. I do not think myself 
that this will affect you. In fact, I think I should be justified in describing 
these arguments as the desperate resorts of those who were bereft of straight- 
forward reasons, and I have no hesitation in describing them as so many red 
herrings drawn across the path to divert you from the tiue issue, and that 
they are expedients unworthy altogether of honourable argument, and insult- 
Ing to you and the profession at large as men of common sense. Finally, we 
have those persons who think they can stifle discussion by ridicule and by 
minimising the issue. It is idle, I think, to attempt to minimise the issue. 
As a matter of fact—whatever may be said by the opposite side—no more 
important issue has been brought before this profession for the last twenty 
years; and J, for my part, have no hesitation in placing it even before the 
last Charter in importance, for while we cannot all be members of the Council 
and practitioners, every man here and in this profession will suffer if the 
matriculation is degraded, while very many will gain if it is upheld as 
originally passed and accepted by this Society, by the Council of the College, 
and by the profession at large. We must bear in mind, not the trivialities 
which have been advanced from time to time, but the great and main issue of 
whether we will have an education similar to that of the medical profession, 
or whether we will lave one which gives us no position whatever in the eyes 
of the public. I do most earnestly hope that you will place that issue before 
you, and will give your decision this evening upon it. If you decide to uphold 
the medical standard, we shall continue our strnggle with the medical 
profession evenhanded, we shall enlarge our sphere of action, and we shall 
find outlets for our younger men; but if you refuse to accept that standard, 
we shall find ourselves once more in a far worse position than we were in 
twenty years ago, while with a lower standard and less claim on the public 
we shall, at the’ same time, be suffering all the evils that result from the 
enormously increased number of men we find in our ranks. In conclusion, I 
would enlist your sympathies on behalf of the defenders of the matriculation. 
We have had much opposition to meet, official opposition, ridicule, and the 
powers of the Press. But that is not the worst. The greatest and most 
serious enemies we have had to encounter have been those persons who have 
concealed their opinions until they could discover which way the cat was 
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going to jump, and it is to those persons we have to ascribe the refusal to 
adopt Professor Edgar's motion, placing our examination on the same basis 
as the medical. That motion was brought forward at the last meeting of the 
Council with the idea of determining the question before the election and 
allowing the profession to state its mind. Unfortunately, those gentlemen 
who dabble in what I may call tactics as opposed to principles, seem 
to have carefully thought the question out, and to have decided the exact lines 
on which the whole question was to be settled. Accordingly, they have refused 
to declare their own intentions. They have shelved the question, they have 
deferred it until after the election. They have afforded us no opportunity of 
putting the question to the profession at large, so that the profession may 
arrive at a decision on the point; and, at the same time, they have cut from 
under our feet the strongest and best argument with which we could have ap- 
pealed to the profession. Gentlemen, I hope you will not support those 
members of the Council who have taken such action, but will, as I have already 
urged you, contest this question on the broad and liberal grounds of whether 
we shall occupy the same position as the medical profession, whether we shall 
enter level handed into the strife with them, and whether we shall assume a 
social position equal to theirs. The question has, I think, come up at the 
meetings of other veterinary societies. The Midland Counties Society has 
debated it most carefully, and has arrived at a certain decision. The North 
of England Society has also considered this matter, and they have united in 
adopting a certain resolution which it is now my privilege to place before you. 
I move: “That, in the opinion of the Central Veterinary Medical Society, the 
higher standard of preliminary examination should be maintained, and that all 
the subjects should be passed at one sitting, as in the medical profession, and 
we pledge ourselves to support only those candidates who are prepared to act 
in accordance with this view.” That, gentlemen, is my motion, and I submit 
it to you, and I hope your judgment will be determined not by small and nar- 
row views, and not by the tactical points which will doubtless be advanced. I 
hope you will not allow yourselves to be led away from the great broad issue 
by ridicule, but that you will consder well that you hold in your hands at pre- 
sent the determination of the fate of this profession for at least another decade. 
I hope you will continue the action which was initiated so auspiciously in 
1892 by the adoption of Veterinary-Captain Raymond's scheme. 

Mr. HuntinG: I rise to second Mr. Dollar's motion, and with very much 
pleasure. No doubt Mr. Dollar is astonished at my doing so, because my 
friend has somehow or other managed to deceive himself into believing that I 
was opposed to keeping up the standard of education. Why in the 
world he should have got this notion into his head I don’t know. The only 
references he made to me were two quotations which he thinks are horribly 
inconsistent, but which I do not. First of all he said that I wrote to the Sec- 
retary here, saying, in October, 1894, that ‘‘we cannot accept any partial or 
divided certificates.” Quite so, and I have always been of that belief. Then, 
so far we are agreed. Now, where does the difference come in? I next 
wrote to Mr, Hill that I knew of no published rule that the subjects of the 
examination shall be passed all at once. There is nothing inconsistent in 
that—(Mr. DoLLar: Oh, no, nothing)—for the simple reason that we have no 
rule which says they shall, and we trust to the educational body who gives the 
certificate. (Professor MCFADYEAN: Oh! oh!) Your turn will come, Pro- 
fessor. There is not a rule in our book which says that all these sub- 
jects shall be passed at one time. In the 189} Register you will find the bye- 
laws laid out in a section. In that section I dc fy anyone to point out a rule, 
or a word of a rule, which says or implies that all the subjects must be passed 
at one sitting. 

Professor MCFADYEAN : Refer to page 81. 
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Mr. Huntinc: Page 81 and the next four or five pages have nothing what- 
ever to do with the bye-laws. and their contents are not included in the bye- 
laws. These pages comprise a dozen obsolete rules which were published 
for the edification of the Council. It was on my proposition that these obso- 
lete bye-laws and things were inserted, so that we might know where we were, 
and be enabled to prepare the new bye-laws. These obsolete rules are not 
among the new bye-laws, and if you examine the 1894 Register from the 
first bye-law to the last, you will not find one rule or word which says any- 
thing about the examinations being passed either at one or twenty times. 
Well, Mr. Dollar proceeded to argue in favour of the acceptance of the 
standard of the General Medical Council. With the exception of two men 
on the College Council, so far as I know, all are agreed that we should main- 
tain this standard. The only thing asked by members ot the Council is that 
the bye-laws should be rendered clear and intelligible, so that anyone 
looking over them may be able to see at once what examinations have to bs 
passed. Mr. Dollar talks of his “principles” and my “tactics.” I return 
the compliment, and say, “ your tactics and my principles.” (Mr. Dollar: I 
mentioned no one’s name in that connection.) Then Mr. Dollar poses as 
the defender of the matriculation. No one has ever sought to injure the 
matriculation—no one wants to interfere with matriculation. Who are the 
defenders of matriculation? Are they the noble five who resigned their 
seats at the Council the other day ? They appear on the minutes as martyrs 
to this question of examination. You will remember an ancient prophet who 
thought he was the only righteous man left in Israel. He was corrected and 
told that there were still 7,000 men who had not yet bowed the knee to Baal. 
There are hundreds of men in this profession quite as keenly alive to the 
importance of maintaining the educational standard in our examinations as 
the five gentlemen who resigned. There are many questions connected with 
the coming election of members of the Council which have quite as much 
bearing on the position of veterinary surgeons as the education question. 
As to Professor Edgar’s motion, which has been referred to, it was a weak- 
kneed, back-boneless, lazy motion. It seemed to say, ‘‘we will get 
out of this bother easily. All we need do is to say we will follow the 
medical profession ; we will passa resolution that all our certificates shall 
be such as are acceptable to the medical profession.” Now the objection to 
that is that we don’t want to follow the medical profession. The objection 
to that is that, instead of making our own rules, instead of taking the trouble 
to make our own bye-laws intelligible, we are asked to insert a clause some- 
where referring people to somebody else’s rules. I object tothat. If we are 
to have bye-laws, let us set about framing them in a regular and independent 
way, which will not prevent us placing ourselves on a level with the medical 
profession. One or two rules are all that are required. Let one of the rules 
say that such and such subjects (specifying them) are compulsory, and 
another state that the student shall pass in all the subjects at the same time. 
I voted for the adjournment in order that time might be given for this to be 
done. I have given notice of a motion to alter the bye-laws in that manner. 
Now, gentlemen, it is a frivolous thing flogging a dead horse. If we are all 
agreed, what is the use of arguing except to get back on the Council again ? 
(Professor McFadyean: Or to keep some off.) I can quite understand that 
four or five gentlemen who resigned aud want to return to the Council at the 
head of the poll should wish to pose as saviours of the profession and as the 
sole believers in decent education, But there are not alone five righteous men 
in the veterinary profession. I need hardly waste your time in defending 
what I wrote in 1894. This is 1896. Certainly this question cf education is 
now governed by the existing rules. As far back as June, 1895, the Council 
passed the present bye-laws. In December last the Council on those bye- 
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laws told the secretaries exactly what I told them before: that our bye-laws 
did not provide for going behind the certificates at all, and if a certificate 
named in our schedule—one certificate mind, not a divided one—was duly 
forthcoming, we must accept it. That was in December last. Will you 
believe it that Professor McFadyean proposed to the Council to acknowledge 
that that instruction was a violation of the bye-laws ? 

Professor MCFADYEAN: I never said anything of the kind. I ask you to 
read the resolution I proposed. 

Mr. Huntinc: All right. 

Professor McCFapyran: Mr. Hunting may search the minutes to the crack 
of doom and he will not find that I proposed any such resolution. I moved 
that the instructions issued to the Secretary of the Examining Board in Scot- 
land were illegal, were contrary to the bye-laws. Now Mr. Hunting has to 
find what those instructions were. c 

Mr. HuntinG: The resolution was that we should telegraph to the Secre- 
tary telling him to do as he had done. 

Professor MCFADYEAN : Now you are right. 

Mr. HUNTING : We are agreed upon one thing; that a telegram was to be 
sent to Mr. Rutherford telling him to do what he had done. What he had 
done was what I had instructed. The Council approved of my letters to 
which Mr. Dollar objects. The Council approved of them so far as they were 
an interpretation of what we thought the bye-laws meant, and what we still 
think the bye-laws mean. In addition to that telegram to be sent to Mr. 
Rutherford there was a distinct resolution passed by the Council at the same 
meeting. Mr. Rutherford was telegraphed to do as he had done. 

Professor MCFADYEAN : That is to accept certificates as before. 

Mr. HuntinG: And that wasin accordance with the instruction of my letter 
in October, 1894. (Professor McFapyean: No.) Very well. The Council 
carried that as their opinion and the next thing was that Professor McFadyean 
moved that the ‘directions recently given to the Secretary of the Examining 
Board in Scotland regarding the acceptance of educational certificates were in 
violation of the bye-laws.” 

Professor MCFADYEAN : Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN (interposing): I think the business of the meeting will be 
promoted if this conversational method is dispensed with as far as possible. 

Mr. HunTInG : Well, here are the words Professor McFadyean just denied.— 
“In violation of the bye-laws.” From then until now this party of five has 
not quite known which way to go. They objected to this violation of the 
bye-laws at one meeting, and at the following meeting when the Council 
marked its sense of abstract resolutions, accusing them of violating the bye- 
laws, by expunging this particular motion from the minutes, then thei: 
resignations occurred. It is simply flogging a dead horse. No one objects 
to the higher examination at all, but the five gentlemen who resigned want it 
arranged in their own way and they have not got it. What I wanted to find 
was this (reading from report of the Council’s meeting held on the 4th 
December last.) ‘Mr. Barrett's amendment was then put and carried, eleven 
voting for and six against.” What was Mr. Barrett's amendment ?—“ That in 
the opinion of this meeting the certificates comprised in the first schedule of 
bye-law 52 be accepted as a sufficient educational test irrespective of the 
mode in which such certificates are obtained.” That was the deliberate 
interpretation of the bye-laws by the Council. 

Mr. BARRETT: I rise with some reluctance to address you on this matter. 
I hoped that Professor McFadyean would speak first, but with his usual tact 
he has preferred to wait awhile in order to discover what I have to say. I 
think it is a very desirable thing that Mr. Dollar has brought this subject before 
you to-night, because although the subject is not of that magnitude which he 
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attempted to attach to it, it is of some importance that you should ascertain 
what your true position with regard to this education question is. There is 
some pleasure in attendiug this meeting to-night because the speeches have 
been temperate and entirely destitute of personalities, and that is what we 
have not experienced at recent Council meetings. I thank Mr. Dollar for 
having stated his case in such a fair and equitable manner. With regard to 
these examinations you have been told that the question was one of such 
awful magnitude that four or five gentlemen failing to get their own way felt 
it to be their duty to resign their seats on the Council of the Royal College. 
I assure you that not a member of the Council, except those gentlemen, feels 
that this is so great a question. There is not a member of the Council who 
does not feel that bye-law 52 should be adhered to not only in the interests 
of ihe profession but of the students as well. These five gentlemen have not 
resigned. Two of them have sent in !etters of resignation—(Professor 
McFadyean and Mr. Mulvey). Professor McFadyean is quite safe with regard 
to his seat on the Council. He will assuredly be re-elected. I am sure we 
should all be sorry to see him absent from the Council. Mr. Mulvey is 
another, is very assiduous and will, in all probability, be re-electcd. But the 
curious thing is that the other three gentlemen have not ventured to resign. 
I suppose they will do so after this meeting if the decision of the meeting is 
favourable to their views. With regard to the instructions given to the Scotch 
Secretary, | agree with Mr. Hunting. A certain interpretation was put upon 
bye-law 52 and certain instructions were given to Mr. Hill, the Secretary of 
the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, who telegraphed them to Mr. 
Rutherford. The telegram was to this effect : ‘‘ That the certificates should 
be accepted as before.” It really meant that the divided certificates should 
be accepted inasmuch as those had been received. Now I come to a more 
important matter, and I assert emphatically that that was the correct inter- 
pretation of bye-law 52 and no other sense can be attached toit. If you 
desire that the subjects be passed ez d/octhen you must alter your bye-law 
and prepare the students for the change you wish to bring about. You have 
been told by Mr. Dollar that a red herring is to be drawn across your path, that 
we do not desire education, that a divided certificate is a debased certificate and 
soon. 1 dispute it. Each member of the Council is desirous that you and 
the profession generally should have an opportunity of discussing this ques- 
tion fully, and they would be very pleased to take their advice provided it was 
a clear expression of the voice of the profession, Another important matter 
is as to whether the medical examination should be accepted, whether we 
should follow the General Medical Council. I agree with Mr. Hunting that 
we should not. I say we are quite qualified, have brain power enoughjto 
devise our own scheme and why we should blindly follow the Medical 
Council I am at a loss to understand. In my opinion the examination of the 
General Medical Council is not a perfect examination. The Council require 
that certain subjects in preliminary examination shall be passed at one time, 
but I want to instance the hardships which might result if this rule were in 
force in regard to us. The other day when I was speaking to Professor 
Williams he instanced the case of a man who was present in an examination 
room amongst eight others and who obtained the highest number of marks 
of any student in the room. He was, however, rejected hecause he failed in 
his mathematics. What I sayis this: a man may passa good examination, 
he may pass a better examination than that required by the General Medical 
Council, and yet be excluded from entering as a veterinary student into your 
school. I willtake the case of a man, of a student, who does not expect to 
beeome a veterinary surgeon but who may be educated for general or com- 
mercial purposes. Say he has passed the College of Preceptors, passing in 
French and German instead of Latin. You insist by the Medical Council's 
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examination upon Latin being one of your languages, and so, if you 
follow that, such a man would not only have to be examined in 
Latin but in all the subjects in which he _ had already satisfac- 
torily passed. 1 think you thus place a task upon the student which is 
unnecessary. We are constantly being told by Mr. Dollar and others that 
these divided certificates are necessarily debased certificates. I do not think 
so myself. I think it just possible that a man may pass a better examination 
and be excluded from our schools than a man who has merely passed in the 
specific subjects required by the General Medical Council. 

Mr. Dotiar: If I am not interrupting, may I ask how many times you 
would allow a student to go up for matriculation—ten times, or how 
many ? 

Mr. BARRETT: I think that is purely a matter of detail. I am not here 
to answer the questions of Mr. Dollar. As a member of the Council 
of the College and of this Society, | say most emphatically that I am not in 
favour of lowering the standard. But constantly varying your bye-laws is 
placing students in a most unsatisfactory position. They do not know what 
they may be called upon to pass six months hence. This altering of bye-laws 
is unfair, and, in the present state of things, unwise. I would urge that at 
the present time there should be a period of rest from change. The pro- 
fession as a whole is tired of this ever-recurring educational question. It 
regards the existing educational standards as sufficient. It desires a year or 
two to elapse before the educational question is re-opened, if it is to be re- 
opened. When it is to be re-opened I should vote for a more stringent 
examination, so far am I from desiring to lower the educational standard. 
At the same time, I think it would be a misfortune to disturb existing regula- 
tions. If they are to be disturbed the students should have adequate notice. 
There is another thing which must have some bearing on this question, and 
that is the financial condition of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 
I may be told that we have nothing to do with finance, that the 
question has nothing to do with finance, and that it does not matter 
if the College lost £150 last year, and may lose £450 in the current 
year. I submit, however, that this is a very important matter to us. The 
financial condition of the College is causing very great anxiety tc the Council, 
and it will cause still more anxiety if you insist upon ever varying the regu- 
lations. Mr. Dollar has, with his usual eloquence, told you that he and his 
friends have been misrepresented, that the press has been against them, and 
that the enemy has resorted to tactics not quite honourable. When I tell you 
that discussion was almost entirely on their side, and that the other side had 
hardly a word to say, owing to the approach of dinner-hour, and because of a 
desire to get away, I think Mr. Dollar's remarks were hardly justified. Pro- 
fessor Edgar’s motion has not been voted upon. I, fer ene, shall vote 
against it. I think it most inopportune and dangerous. If you wish your 
examinations to be different, alter your bye-laws As to any resolutions 
which may have been passed at the instance of Captain Raymond, or any- 
body else, that does not affect the point. We are bound by bye-law 52, and 
by the conditions of that bye-law, and to receive certificates even though the 
subjects may not have been passed ex d/oc. In my opinion that is sufficient, 
and I ask you to pause and think seriously before you make an alteration 
which would cause great inconvenience to the students, probably serious 
loss to the profession, and might not add to the dignity of the veterinary 
profession. 

Professor ALMOND: For the information of members not acquainted 
with the bye-law, perhaps it would be well if the Secretary read the 
bye-law. 

The SECRETARY (reading the bye-law): “ Students who enter the veterinary 
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schools shall, prior to the first professional examination, produce to the 
Secretary of the College one of the certificates specified in the first schedule 
hereunto annexed.” 

Mr. BARRETT: The bye-law says nothing as to the mode in which those 
certificates shall be obtained. 

Professor MCFADYEAN: You declare yourself willing to accept divided 
certificates. What is the meaning of a divided certificate ? 

Mr. HunTING: No one has yet seen two certificates presented. 

Professor ALMOND: Could a document be described as a certificate if it 
consisted of two parts? It seems to me that a certificate refers to one exam- 
ination. If it consists of two parts, it appears to me, it would have to be 
described differently 

Mr. WALPOLE asked if he were to understand that an examining body had 
ever issued a final certificate embodying perhaps one subject only, but that 
before-hand they had given perhaps ten other certificates containing subjects 
required by the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 

Mr. BARRETT; I believe a student could have a certificate for each subject 
of his examination. 

Professor MCFADYEAN: I ask you (Mr. Barrett) to name the examining 
body mentioned in our list that will grant a single certificate relating to ten 
subjects, that were not passed all at once. Name the body. You must be 
able to do that, or you would not have spoken so cofidently. 

Mr. WALPOLE: Mr. Barrett said that certificates had been received by Mr. 
Rutherford, the Scotch Secretary, in ‘‘that form.” I want to know in what 
form they have been received. 

Mr. BARRETT: I have not seen the certificates. 

Mr. WALPOLE: But that was the assertion you made. 

Mr. BARRETT: I merely said that Mr. Rutherford had been receiving partial 
certificates, and I gave what information he conveyed to our Secretary, 
Mr. Hill. Undoubtedly partial certificates have been accepted, otherwise 
Professor McFadyean would have no cause of complaint if those certificates 
had not been received. 

Mr. DoLvarR: I don’t agree with that at all, Sir. 

Mr. EpGAR: I have very much pleasure in supporting Mr. Dollor’s propo- 
sition. It seems to me, notwithstanding Mr. Barrett's assertion, that this is an 
important subject. It is an important subject from the very fact that Mr. 
Barrett says why not hold to the present educational standard. I must really 
ask what is the present educational standard? It appears to me that the 
Council of the Royal College are not agreed upon that. It seems to me that 
there is really no standard, and an effort is now being made to get a proper 
basis, and surely that is of importance. I think the remarks Mr. Bar- 
rett made about the certificates are rather unjust to the Scotch Secretary, 
inasmuch as he says he (Mr. Rutherford) has received divided certificates, 
while he (Mr. Barrett) can adduce no facts about the case. He says he has 
never seen one of the certificates which have been received, and so does not 
know of their nature. So far as I understand this question, it was decided 
by the legal adviser to the Council on October 4th, 1894, that a divided certi- 
ficate could not be received, that the subjects under examination must be 
passed all at one time. I believe that was the opinion of the solicitor. 

Mr. DoLtar: That is so, and the solicitor’s opinion has been supported by 
counsel’s opinion. 

Mr. HuntT1nG: I beg to state that is not the case. 

Mr. DoLar: It is the case. 

Mr. HuntinG: I beg your pardon. We willturn up the counsel's report. 
He (the counsel) really says we must alter our bye-law. 

Mr. EpGAR (continuing) : It seems a serious matter that, after the solicitor 
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has decided that divided certificates cannot be received, tor the Council to 
pass aresolution declaring that such certificates can be received. It is placing 
the College in a very unfortunate position. Either we want a new legal adviser 
or the counsel cannot know what they are doing. I must say 1 was very 
sorry indeed to read about the resignation of those gentlemen who brought 
the subject forward. My idea was that they were on the right path, and that 
they should have stuck to the Council, and fought the matter out. I think, for 
many reasons, it is unfortunate that they sent in their resignation. I do not 
agree with accepting the rule of the General Medical Council. We ought 
ourselves to ‘have a definite code of subjects which must be passed by 
the students, and I think Mr. Hunting’s suggested two new rules would be 
the very thing needed. On the other hand, I think it is necessary to ascer- 
tain beyond dispute the position in which the Council stand; whether they 
are right or their legal adviser. With respect to Mr. Barrett's remarks as to 
the financial condition of the Royal College, I must say the Council are not 
required to make that institution a financial success. Their function is the 
examination of students who come forward with a view to their admission to 
the veterinary profession. If the income of the College does not reach a 
certain point they will not be able to give sums away—that is all. 

Mr. Upton expressed his fear lest by their high and mighty educational 
standards they should deprive poor men, capable of making good veterinary 
surgeons, and who would do credit to the profession, of the opportunity of 
joining their ranks. He had no fear for the social status of the veterinary 
surgeon in comparison with that of the medical practitioner. His conviction 
was that the former would always be able to hold his own in this respect. A 
man’s status depended very much upon his own individual conduct. 

(To be continued.) 


YORKSHIRE VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE spring quarterly meeting of this Society was held at the Queen’s Hotel, 
Leeds, on April 24th, the president, Mr. J. Clarkson, Garforth, in the chair. 
The following members were present: Messrs. Frank Somers, Leeds (hon. 
sec.) ; S. Wharam, Leeds ; J. Cooke, Scarboro’; F. W. Clough, Morley; E. 
H. Pratt, Northallerton; M. Robinson, Barnsley; A. W. Mason, Leeds; J. 
Atcherley, Harrogate ; J. W. Lazenby, Boston Spa; J. E. Scriven, Tadcaster 
(hon. treas.); A. W. Briggs, Halifax; Frank Scott, Knaresboro’ ; J. Carter, 
Bradford; Sam Chambers, Kirkheaton; H. Snarry, York, and Principal 
Williams, Edinburgh. The visitors were: Messrs. H. Dyson, Kirkheaton 
(vet. student); Mr. Child, Leeds (vet. student): Mr.. Newsome, M.R.C.V.S., 
Thornbury, Bradford; and R. W. Raymond, A.V.D., Leeds. 

Apolcgies were received from Professor C. Steei, Dublin; Professor Pen- 
berthy, London ; and Mr. G. E, Bowman, Leeds. 


Nomination and Election of Members. 


On the motion of Mr. FRANK Somers, Mr. H. Newsome, of Thornuury, 
near Bradford, was nominated for membership. 

Mr. J. Abson, of Sheffield, was elected a member, the resolution being pro- 
posed by Mr. J. E. Scriven, seconded by Mr. MAson, and supported by Mr. 
F. SoMERs. 

Election of Council. 

The SECRETARY read letters from the Royal Counties, South Durham and 
Yorkshire, the North of England, and the Lancashire Associations with respect 
to the pending election of the Council of the Royal College of Veterinary 
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Surgeons. Yorkshire were again invited to amalgamate with Midland and 
Lancashire in the support of candidates and to share the expense of issuing a 
circular in support of the gentlemen whom it would be decided to nominate. 

Principal WILLIAMs pointed out that, so far, there were comparatively few 
nominations, although there would be a somewhat large election by reason of 
the resignation of four or five members of the Council whose term of office 
did not expire this year. 

The PRESIDENT said that if anyone desire to nominate a gentleman from 
Yorkshire they would be very likely to secure his election, having regard to the 
number of members required this year. The period for which Mr. Mason, 
their present representative, was elected did not expire this year, and that 
gentleman was not retiring. 

Mr. Mason thought that some gentleman from their Association should be 
nominated, He was certain that if they ran a candidate they would carry him, 
in which case they would have someone to represent them next year if he 
then failed to stand or was not elected. The subjects which came before the 
meetings of the Council, and particularly just now, were extremely interesting 
to them as a profession. He favoured the combination which had existed in 
previous years. 

The PRESIDENT said it was very desirable that they should have adequate 
representation on the Council. 

Mr. FRANK SOMERS agreed with tke views of Mr. Mason, and added that if 
they were to have another representative on the Council they could not have 
a better man than their President. He suggested that Mr. Clarkson should 
allow himself to be nominated. 

Mr. Mason observed that he did not know any man who would receive 
greater support than Mr. Clarkson if he would consent to stand. 

Mr. F. Somers embodied his suggestion into a resolution, and it was then 
seconded by Mr. MAson and cordially supported by Mr. BriccGs, Halifax. 

The PRESIDENT thanked them for the compliment which they desired to pay 
him, but said that he could not accept it, as he really could not afford to give 
the time necessary to the proper discharge of the duties of the office. 

Principal WILLIAMS said he hoped they would, as far as possible, support 
the candidates for the Border Counties and Scotland. He should do his best 
to get support for Mr. Clarkson. 

The PRESIDENT observed that it was of the greatest importance that the 
North of England and Scotland should be well represented. At the present 
time they were inadequately represented as compared with the South of 
England. As to his own nomination, he asked them once more to propose 
someone else, 

Mr. Cooke (Scarboro’), as vice-president of the Association, then sub- 
mitted the resolution in favour of Mr. Clarkson’s candidature, and it was 
carried unanimously. 

The PRESIDENT returned thanks for the unanimous vote, but intimated that 
he could not give a definite answer to the invitation on that occasion. He 
must take time to consider the matter. 

Mr. Mason hoped that consideration would enable Mr, Clarkson to accept 
the invitation, and that the election would result in him having a Yorkshire 
colleague on the Council. As they would not again meet as an Association 
before the election, he thought it would be desirable that they should have a 
second shot in their barrel, in the event of Mr. Clarkson declining to stand, 
and therefore he proposed the name of Mr. Cooke provisionally. As far as 
possible, they in the North should be as well represented as the South of 
England. 

The PRESIDENT said that if Mr. Cooke would only promise to stand he 
would at once withdraw in his favour. 
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Mr. CookE replied that at present he could not see his way to stand; at 
some other time he might. He thanked them for the compliment paid him. 

The PRESIDENT then promised to communicate his answer to the Secretary 
in a week or so, and Mr. Briccs said that if Mr. Clarkson’s reply was 
unfavourable, it would be an easy matter to call a special meeting of the 
Association. 

Mr. Mason proposed that as an Association they should amalgamate with 
the Midland and Lancashire Counties as heretofore, and this having been 
seconded, was adopted em. con. 


Professor Macqueen’s Scheme. 


Mr. F. Somers explained that to formulate resolutions on the subjects 
raised by Professor Macqueen would require long and careful consideration. 
There were two courses open to them—either to allow the letter to lie on the 
table for the present, as other societies had done, or to form a committee to 
consider the communication, which no doubt contained many sensible things. 

Mr. SNARRY proposed that the letter should be allowed to lie on the table 
for the present. 

Mr. BriccGs seconded, observing that he was no trades unionist, and he 
hoped he never should be. 

The PRESIDENT dared say there was a great deal in Professor Macqueen’s 
scheme if only properly examined. It required a great deal of consideration, 
and they might perhaps do good to the profession if they were better 
combined than at present. 


A Criticism of the Profession. 

Mr. Briccs desired to draw attention to a criticism of the profession on 
the occasion of the recent deputation from the National Federation of Meat 
Trades to the President of the Local Government Board (Mr. Chaplin) on the 
subject of tuberculosis. He pointed out that one of the speakers, Mr. T. 
Myers, butcher, of Leeds, was reported in The Yorkshire Post that “he had 
heard that veterinary surgeons told cowkeepers when their beasts were 
attacked with tuberculosis, to fatten them up and send them to the market, 
and the butchers who bought them had to bear the loss.” He (Mr. Briggs) 
regretted that a statement of the kind in question should have been made, 
especially at the present time when the veterinary profession was being 
favourably criticised in the press with regard to occupying the positions of 
inspectors of meat. A more ambiguous and reckless statement than that of 
Mr. Myers was never made, It was made on a most important occasion, and 
was calculated to do the profession a great deal of harm. He thought that 
some strong resolution ought to go from that Association, and that Mr. Myers 
should be further asked either to withdraw or substantiate the statement. 
He noticed that Mr. Myers said he had heard such a thing, but they ought to 
have something more definite than that. He did not know of any veterinary 
surgeon who would recommend any man to fatten an animal when he knew it 
was suffering from tuberculosis. He always understood that tuberculosis 
was a wasting disease ; and, in fact, in his district they called animals affected 
with the disease ‘‘wasters.” He thought it would be impossible for Mr. 
Myers to supply data substantiating the statement made. 

Mr. FRANK SOMERS explained that the moment he saw the report com- 
plained of, he went and saw the Secretary of the Leeds Butchers’ Association, 
and challenged him that Mr. Myers could not mention a respectable veterinary 
surgeon who had advised the fattening of cattle suffering from tuberculosis. 
He was then shown a report in a trade journal of the deputation to the 
President of the Local Government Beard, but it did not contain the passage 
in Mr. Myer’s speech to which exception was now made. The Secretary of 
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the Butchers’ Association doubted whether Mr. Myers had been correctly 
reported in the Leeds paper, and further expressed the opinion that Mr. 
Myers had not given utterance to the statement complained of. If Mr. Myers 
had said what was attributed to him, something certainly ought to be done in 
the matter. 

Mr. Mason agreed that some notice should be taken of the speech. 

Principal WILLIAMS explained that there was a bill before Parliament 
which provided that veterinary surgeons should be consulted by the medical 
officers of health of a place as to whether the cattle were diseased or not. The 
Glasgow Corporation, in their wisdom, had petitioned against that clause upon 
the ground that it would be impossible to obtain the assistance of a veterinary 
surgeon in various parts of Scotland, and had suggested that the matter should 
be left entirely in the hands of the sanitary inspector and the medical officer 
of health. The petitioners wished to put on ore side altogether the pro- 
visions made in the Bill for throwing upon the veterinary surgeons consulted 
the responsibility of a correct diagnosis of the disease. The Council of the 
Royal College were going to move against the action of the Glasgow 
Corporation, and he was going to ask the Highland Society to do the same. 
He trusted that with the assistance of those bodies the clause would be 
allowed to remain in the Bill as at present. It was a piece of gross imper- 
tinence on the part of any medical officer of health to instigate any council or 
body to debar veterinary medical surgeons from occupying their proper position. 

Mr. BriGGs said the alleged assertion of Mr. Myers affected them locally 
as a profession, and he had already been twitted about it in the town where 
he lived. He moved a resolution denying the correctness of Mr. Myer’s 
statement, and calling upon that gentleman either to substantiate or withdrawit. 

Mr. Mason seconded, thinking that action should be taken at once with 
respect to the matter. 

The resolution was unanimously agreed to, and to give effect to it a 
further motion was adopted, on the proposition of Mr. CLouGu, and seconded 
by Mr. Lazensy, directing the Secretary to write to Mr, Myers on the matter. 

An address on the contrast between the present and the past practice of 
veterinary medicine and surgery, was next given by Principal W. WILLIAMS, 
New Veterinary College, Edinburgh. (This address appeared in the last 
number of this journal.) 

Mr. Cooke and Mr. CarTER (Bradford) initiated a discussion, the former 
gentleman recounting some of the singular things which had come under his 
own observation. Speaking of his experience in Ireland he observed that he 
had seen a pail of soot and water administered in a case of colic. He had not 
only seen one frog administered to cows in case of constipation, but several 
frogs. He had also known of currant stones being given. 

Mr. Mason thanked Professor Williams for giving them such an interesting 
and amusing address comparing the old method of treating animals with the 
present system. There was no doubt, he continued, about the great strides 
of veterinary science. The only time that he saw a hot shovel applied was by 
an old practitioner in Leeds to a horse belonging to one of the leading medical 
men in the city. Unfortunately for the veterinary surgeon the owner of the 
animal appeared on the scene, and he was dismissed as being an empiric. 

Mr. ATCHERLEY said that his father used a hot shovel to a horse and the 
animal got well. 

Mr. BriGGs moved a hearty vote of thanks to Professor Williams for his 
address, and in doing so spoke of curious cases that he had met with and heard of. 

Mr. Snarry (York) seconded, and the Secretary and the President cordially 
supported the resolution, which was carried with acclamation. 

Subsequently the members spent some time in examining and discussing a 
specimen shown by Mr. Carter, and the proceedings terminated. 
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CONTAGIOUS DISEASES ANIMALS ACT, 1894. 


SUMMARY OF RETURNS OF OUTBREAKS, for the four weeks ending 
May 23rd, 1896. 
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PROPOSED HORSE-BREEDING INQUIRY. 


A DEPUTATION of gentlemen interested in horse-breeding in Ireland waited 
on the Lord-Lieutenant on May 17th. The deputation comprised Lord 
Rathdonnell, Lord Longford, and Baron de Robeck. His Excellency said he 
did not see how they could make arrangements to prevent horses being bred 
in Ireland except from thorough-bred stallions. It seemed to be assumed 
that there were only two classes of horses in the country—those bred from 
hackney stallions and those bred from thoroughbreds—but the figures showed 
that there was a large number of nondescript animals, and with these it was 
difficult to deal. He saw no means of arriving at any final conclusions in the 
matter other than that some inquiry of an authoritative character should be 
made as to the best method of improving and fostering the breed of horses of 
all classes in the several districts of Ireland. 
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LORD BURGHCLERE V. MR. HERBERT GARDNER. 


SINCE he was relieved from the responsibilities of office as Minister of Agri- 
culture, Lord Burghclere is never tired of denouncing Mr. Long for having 
carried out the policy in regard to Canadian cattle which he himself estab- 
lished and closely adhered to when he was Mr. Herbert Gardner. During 
the past week his Lordship has sent to the press a letter which breeders and 
feeders alike will find very amusing in view of his former declarations on the 
same subject. The letter in question is in the following terms :-— 

The impression conveyed to the ordinary mind by the Duke of Richmond's 
speech at the Royal Agricultural Society must surely be (1) that the existing 
Diseases of Animals Acts have not been successful ; (2) that since the passing 
of these Acts cattle diseases have been prevalent, which have inflicted an im- 
mense amount of injury on agriculturists, decimating their flocks and herds 
with a plague against which they have no protection whatever ; and (3) that 
the diseases are of a kind which can be entirely prevented by such an altera- 
tion of the law as is contemplated by Mr. Long's Bill, viz., perpetual slaughter 
of all foreign cattle at the port. 

With regard to (3) itis surprising to find so high an authority as the Duke 
of Richmond speaking of cattle diseases in such vague and unscientific terms. 
The diseases of cattle whose introduction from foreign sources we mainly 
dread are three in number—rinderpest, foot-and-mouth, and pleuro-pneumo- 
nia. Slaughter at the port, far from being a safeguard against rinderpest and 
foot-and-mouth, as the Duke of Richmond’s speech seems to imply, would, 
on the contrary, owing to their high infectivity, be an almost certdin source 
of their propagation. 

The only true safeguard against rinderpest and foot-and-mouth disease is 
total prohibition of importation from the infected countries—a practice which is 
now in force under the existing Act. It is evident, therefore, that pleuro- 
pneumonia is the cattle disease mainly affected by Mr. Long’s Bill. But no- 
body surely can deny that the present Diseases of Animals Act has been 
amply efficacious with regard to pleuro-pneumonia. From 1870—8o0 the 
number of outbreaks in Great Britain ranged from 3,262 to 1,052. In 1891, 
after the passing of the Pleuro Act, they fell to 192; in 1892 there were 35; 
in 1893, 9; in 1894, 2; and in 1895 only one outbreak is recorded ; and this 
is the disease against which farmers have no protection, and by which their 
herds are being decimated. 

If, then, as seems clear, the disease which so alarms the Government be 
pleuro»pneumonia, it is obvious that their Bill, from a hygienic point of view, 
is, to say the least, superfluous ; nor does it seem possible any longer to argue 
that the dread of a malady so completely under control can deter any sane 
breeder from applying his energy and his capital to the production of cattle. 
It would rather appear that there never was a time in our history when he 
could do so with greater confidence or with greater security. 

On the other hand, by permanently excluding all foreign store cattle, the 
Bill bestows a fixed monopoly of that trade upon the breeders of Great Britain 
and Ireland, an act which is at once unjust to the feeders of the United King- 
dom and an irritating cause of offence to our weaker Free Trade brethren. 
The feeders of this country may be an insignificant minority, the Free Traders 
may be the too strenuous devotees of a shibboleth; but I would ask the 
Government whether it is wise to injure the interests or arouse the just fears 
of any section of the community for the sake of a Bill which, as far as its 
ostensible objects go, is manifestly uncalled for and wholly unnecessary ?— 
N. B. Agriculturist. 
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AN ANZESTHETIC INHALER ror SMALL ANIMALS. 


(PATENTED.) 


BeELow is description of an apparatus for the administration of anzesthetic 
and other volatile vapours to small animals, which was introduced by Professor 
Hobday to the Central Veterinary Medical Association at their meeting in 
February last. 

The method of application is to secure the animal firmly in such a way 
that respiration is not in any way interfered with, apply the mask to the face 
and let an assistant work the bellows. The supply of air admitted at the 
open end of the mask must be regulated by the hand, at the discretion of the 
anesthetist. The apparatus has had thorough trial in the free clinique of the 
London Veterinary College, anzesthesia having been produced in 100 dogs for 
times varying from a few minutes to over three hours: these animals were 
not, except in three cases, in any way prepared, and were in all kinds of con- 
dition ; the operations including such severe tests as amputation of limbs, 
ovariotomy, reduction of hernia, etc. Only one mishap occurred, and that 
was after the animal had been anesthetised safely for thirty minutes, and was 
due entirely to over confidence and carelessness. 

The chief advantages claimed for the apparatus are, first, its safety from 
the chance of administering an overdose, as with four drachms in the bottle 
only about one-fifth of a minim of chloroform vapour, well mixed with air, 
can be forced into the mask at each pressure of the bellows, whilst with one 
drachm in the bottle this becomes reduced to one-twelfth of a minim: this 
can be still further reduced by means of the tap, and by pressing the bellows 
slowly ; secondly, that by only allowing the vapour to come in contact with 
the animal's nose there is no rubefacient or irritant effect produced ; and, 
thirdly, that recovery afterwards is rapid and not attended with any great 
amount of nausea or depression. 

The saving of chloroform is too obvious to need comment. Fora small 
dog it takes from three to six minutes to produce complete anzesthesia, and in 
a large one from five to ten minutes. It has also been tried on the pig, sheep, 
and calf, but for the last two animals the mask requires modification in shape 
so as not to press on the wings of the nostrils. 

The Patentees and Manufacturers are Messrs. Arnold & Sons, of West 
Smithfield, London. Price complete, 25s. 6d. 





Army Weterinary Department. 


Arrivals.—The undermentioned veterinary officers have arrived in 
England from India :— 

Veterinary-Major W. Walker, in relief, 

Veterinary-Major J. W. Evans and Veterinary-Lieutenant W. N. Wright, on 
sick leave of absence. : 

Veterinary-Lieutenant H. B. Knight, on private leave of absence. 

Departure.—Veterinary-Major G. D. Whitfield embarked at Southampton 
on 2nd inst. for service with troops in Matabeleland. 

Moves.—Veterinary-Lieutenant J. D. E. Holmes was transferred from 
Woolwich to Newcastle-on-Tyne, for duty at that station, on Ist inst. 

Veterinary-Lieutenant W. B. Edwards, transferred from Woolwich to 
Cahir, for duty with 14th Hussars, on 4th inst. 

Mr. Frederick Moody, M.R.C.V.S. (Lond.), Veterinary-Surgeon, the Royal 
East Kent Yeomanry Cavalry, was called to the Bar, at Lincoln’s Inn, on 
Wednesday, April 29th. 
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Bombay Castle, 27th April, 1896. 
Resolution of Government. 
His Excellency the Governor in Council is pleased to appoint Veterinary- 
Major J. Mills to be a member of the Municipal Corporation of Bombay, vice 
Major B. Scott, C.LE., R.E., A.I.C.E., resigned. 


Veterinary-Major J. Mills, J.P. 
(Signed) J. De C. ATKINS, Secretary to Government. 





Parliamentary Lntelligence. 


Tuberculosis. 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL, in reply to Mr. Field and Dr. Farquharson, said he 
could not hold out any expectation that a measure would be brought in this 
year with regard to tuberculosis. But his right hon. friend the President of 
the Local Government Board hoped to be able to give the names of the 
members of the Royal Commission on the subject and the order of reference 
shortly after Whitsuntide. 


Notes and News. 


RINDERPEST IN SouTH AFRICA.—The foreign secretary of the London 
Missionary Sociéty writes to the Zimes of 28th May, that full and detailed 
intelligence of the alarming spread and disastrous results that have occurred 
from the existence of this fatal epizootic in several territories in South 
Africa, has been received from the missionaries in Bechuanaland. They 
report that the rinderpest, or cattle disease, is sweeping through the country, 
and appears to baffle every effort to hinder its progress. It has attacked not 
only the cattle, but the sheep and goats, and it is said that vast numbers of 
the game have also died from its effects. As the whole of the wealth of the 
people is in cattle, they are now deprived of the means of purchasing corn 
for their needs from more favoured parts of the country, and as the transport 
of goods has hitherto been carried on almost entirely by ox-waggons, not 
only is the means of purchasing food gone, but the means of conveying it 
appears to be gone also. As it must be some months before another harvest 
can be reaped, even if the next season proves to be a good one, the condition 
of thousands of people will speedily be very critical. Many Europeans are 
suffering as severely as the natives. Many transport riders, whose whole 
capital is in their waggons and oxen, have been forced to leave their waggons 
on the road and to get back to the nearest town on foot, their cattle having 
died or having been shot by Government orders in consequence of signs of 
sickness. Traders with the interior, and a considerable number of other 
whites, whose meaus are small at the best, will be ruined by this widespread 
and most serious calamity. The cattle disease has now come south to 
British Bechuanaland, notwithstanding all the efforts to prevent it, and we 
may shortly expect to hear that numbers of farmers have been ruined by the 
scourge. Inthe case of such Europeans, it may ,be hoped that the Govern- 
ment may find means of relief, but the natives of Bechuanaland naturally look 
to the missionary society, which has been at work amongst them for many 
years past, to help them in their distress. 

THE CANADIAN CATTLE TRADE.—Sir Charles Tupper, replying toa Dundee 
correspondent respecting the Diseases of Animals Bill, writes :—“ I regret to 
say that we have exhausted all efforts in our power in vain endeavours to 
prevent Her Maiesty’s Government closing the door permanently against the 
admission of Canadian cattle, and I fear, therefore, that it is not possible for 
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us to do anything further in that direction. You know thoroughly my views 
on the subject, and how strongly I feel the injustice of using the untenable 
charge that pleuro-pneumonia exists in Canada to promote such a measure.’ 


Correspondence. 


To the Editor of THE VETERINARY JOURNAL. 

DeaR Sir,—Since the report of my first interview with the President of 
the Board of Agriculture was published I have, through the courtesy of that 
minister, had further opportunities given me of urging upon him the wishes 
of the profession with regard to its non-recognition by the State, and it now 
affords me the greatest pleasure and satisfaction to make known to the pro- 
fession that, as a result of my repeated interviews, the President of the Board 
of Agriculture has consented to the restoration of the “ Veterinary Depart- 
ment with a veterinary surgeon at its head as chief veterinary officer.” In 
offering my congratulations to the profession, I desire to say that, in the pre- 
sent President of the Board, we have a true supporter; and I can only join 
with him in expressing the hope that, with the obtainment of our wishes, the 
friction which has so long existed may now cease.—I am, yours faithfully, 

James F. Simpson, President. 


(Copy) 
(Extract of Letter, dated May 19th, 1896.) 
From Sam. LockE, F.R.C.V.S., Manchester, to Principal WILLIAMs, 
Edinburgh. 

The Market Committee of the Manchester Corporation have appointed 
wo more veterinary surgeons as assistant meat-inspectors. Had it not been 
for my strenuous efforts some two or three years ago, we would still have had 
butchers in that important position. A little more active work such as this, 
and that brought about by our President, Mr. Simpson, as to the Board of 
Agriculture, will do a great deal more good to the profession at large than all 
the blatant talk in the Council Chamber and the press, in regard to the 
education of the student, etc., etc. 

I remain, etc., 
Sam. LOCKE. 





@Obituary. 
George Rees, Staines .. January, 1880 
Ciement Lowe, Dockhead (F ellow, February, 1877).. December, 1855 
William Cumming, Alnwick .. . April, 1863 
John Hadden, Biggar, N.B., .. om 1 . April, 1877 
J. M. Axe, Doncaster. .. os ee - . April, 1859 
W. E. Dain, Burslem ee i - ‘ .. January, 1886 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
ILLUSTRATIONS, accompanying articles, should be drawn about twice the size 
they are intended to be when printed, so that they may be reduced, and so 
have any rough points toned down. It is also importart for contributors to 
remember that drawings in d/ack on white paper are by far the best for purposes 
of reproduction. 


Communications, Books, Journals, etc., Received. 

Recueil de Médecine Vétérinaire (Alfort); La Presse Vétérinaire (Paris); Le Bulletin 
Vétérinaire (Orleans); L’Echo Vétérinaire (Liége); Annales de Médecine Vétérinaire 
(Brussels); Berliner Thierarztliche Wochenschrift (Berlin): La Clinica Veterinaria 
(Milan); I] Nuovo Ercolani (Pisa); La Revista Veterinaria (Buenos Aires), etc., etc. 
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TUBERCULIN. MALLEIN. 


A Diagnostic Agent for Glanders in 


A Diagnostic Agent for Tuberculosis 
Horses, 


tu Cattle. 

MALLEIN is an extract of the culturés of 

TUBERCULIN is a sterilized glycerin ex- | the glanders bacillus; and is used for the 
tract of pure cultures of the tubercle | diagnosis of this disease in horses. The 
bacillus, first prepared by Dr. Robert | first step taken in the immunisation of the 
Koch, “It is recommended as a diag- horse 3 carried out to procure the Anti- 
~ , toxic Serums for Diphtheria, &c., isto 
nostic agent for detecting tuberculous | tect the animal with, Mallein in order to 
disease in cattle. If an animal is healthy be quite svre that it is not suffering from 
no effect is produced, but if affected with | chronic glanders. Horses suffering from 
Tubercle, a marked rise of temperature | glanders re-act strongly after treatment 


is manifested, accompanied by general | with Mallein by swelling at the point of 
injection, accompanied by general symp- 


febrile symptoms,. The dose of Tuberculin | toms of fever. . Price of Mallein 1/- per 
: ; eg : . } i he 

is 1 c.c. It-is supplied in tubes, con- | tube. Dose, I c.c. Directions accom- 
taining 3 c.c., at 1/~ each. pany each tube. 





Veterinary Hypodermic Syringe. 


™-, The above, also Veterinary Hypodermic Syringes with Needies for using the 
same, can be obtained by the Veterinary Profession from the 


Agents ; 
ALLEN & HANBURYS Ld., London, 


PLOUGH COURT, LOMBARD STREET, E.C.; BETHNAL GREEN, E., 
AND 
VERE STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, W. 





Instruments : — 48, WIGMORE STREET, W. 





DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 


CHLORODY NE. 


COUGHS, 
COLDS, 
ASTHMA, 
BRONCHITIS. 


D® J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 

CHLORODYNE.—Dr. J. C. 
BROWNE (late Army Medical 
Staff) DISCOVERED a REMEDY 
to denote which he coined the word 
CHLORODYNE, Dr. BROWNE 
is the SOLE INVENTOR, and, as 
the composition of Chlorodyne can- 
not possibly be discovered by 
Analysis (organic substances defying 
elimination), and since the formula 
has never been published, it is 
evident, that any statement to the 
effect that a compound is identical 
with Dr. Browne’s Chlorodyne must 
be false. 


R. J. COLLIS BROWNES 


CHLORODYNE.—Vice-Chan- 
cellor Sir W. PAGE WOOD stated 
publicly in Court that Dr. J. 
COLLIS BROWNE was UN- 
DOUBTEDLY the INVENTOR of 
CHLORODYNE, that the whole 
story of the defendant Freeman 
was deliberately untrue, and he 
regretted to say it had been sworn 
to.—See Zhe Times, July 13th, 
1864. 


R. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE is the TRUE 
PALLIATIVE in 


EURALGIA, GOUT, CAN- 
CER, TOOTHACHE, RHEU- 
MATISM. 
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IS THE GREAT SPECIFIC FOR 


CHOLERA, DIARRHEA, 
DYSENTERY. 


GENERAL BOARDofHEALTH, 
London, REPORT that it ACTS 
as a CHARM, one dose generally 
sufficient. 

Dr, GIBBON, Army Medical Staff, 
Calcutta, states: “‘2 DOSES COM- 
PLETELY CURED ME OF 
DIARRHGA.” 





The ILLUSTRATED LONDON 
NEWS of Sept. 28, 1895, says: 
“If I were asked which single 

medicine I should prefer to take 

abroad with me, as likely to be 


_most generally useful, to the ex- 


clusion of all others, 1 should say 
CHLORODYNE. _I never travel 
without it, and its general applica- 
bility to the relief of a large number 
of simple ailments forms its best 
recommendation.” 





D®: J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 
CHLORODYNE rapidly cuts 

short all attacks of 
PILEPSY,SPASMS, COLIC, 
PALPITATION, HYSTERIA. 


[| MPORTANT CAUTION.— 

The IMMENSE SALE of this 
REMEDY has given rise to many 
UNSCRUPULOUS IMITA- 
TIONS. Be careful to observe 
Trade Mark. Of all Chemists, 
Is. 13d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. 


Sole Manufacturer: J. T. Davenport, 33, Gt. Russell-st., London, W.C, 
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